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Abstract 


Using critical autoethnography, | explore relationships between White women teachers 
and Mothers of Colour. Looking beyond a parent involvement analysis framework, | use 
a decolonial prism that considers colonial constructions of White Womanhood and 
Motherhood as critical in the mother-teacher relationship and the marginalization of 
Black, Indigenous, and Brown mothers in Euro-Canadian school settings. | argue that 
the intersecting forces of identities formulated within empire (i.e., woman, mother, 
teacher) multiply their oppressive potential. The antagonism that develops between the 
Woman-Mother-Teacher and Mothers of Colour precludes the establishment of honest, 
cohesive, and supportive relations, which results in harmful consequences for students 


of colour, their families, and their communities. 
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Introduction 


Motherhood is an act of defiance in the midst of colonization. 
- Dana Erekat, “Revolutionary Motherhood” 

The ethos of mothering involves valuing in and of itself a 
commitment to the survival and thriving of other bodies. 

It presents a fundamental contradiction to the logic of 


capitalism, which unmoors us from each other. 


- Cynthia Dewi Oka, “Mothering as Revolutionary Praxis” 


The tension that arises out of interactions between White women educators and 
Mothers of Colour’ in school settings has been undertheorized. In this thesis, | 
problematize the nuances of these relationships through a decolonial prism that 
considers colonial constructions of White Womanhood and White Motherhood as critical 
in the marginalization of Black, Indigenous, and Mothers of Colour in Euro-Canadian 
school settings. The complex phenomenon that occurs when three identities configured 
within empire fuse (Woman-Mother-Teacher) is largely underexamined.? The Woman- 
Mother-Teacher is the White woman teacher who has been conditioned within a 


discourse of White supremacist heteropatriarchy to believe that she is the template of 


2 use the term Mother of Colour as the term Women of Colour is employed. I concur with Angelita Reyes’s (2002) 
explanation that this is a signifier for solidarity among women of colour who are the progeny of slavery and 
colonization. The term “Mothers of Colour” also offers potentialities of solidarity among us, the women of colour. 


5 Although there is significant scholarship on the role White women have played in racial formation and upholding 
of White supremacy (Omni & Winant, 1993; hooks, 1994; Lugones, 2007; Anzaldua, 1990; Fellows & Razack, 
1998; Lorde, 1994), White women teachers’ complicity in the perpetuation of White supremacy in classrooms 
(Sleeter, 2001; Ladson-Billings, 2007; Gillespie, Ashbaugh, & Defiore 2002; Galman, 2012; Harper, 2000) and 
White motherhood as the ideal of motherhood (Collins, 1990, Ross, 2017, Shome, 2011) present two identities that 
merge in complex ways, which remain underexplored. 


ideal womanhood and motherhood. Whiteness is characterized as an oppositional 
identity that is invisible, neutral, and dominant in relation to the racialized other. As her 
identity position of dominance has historically been (and continues to be) legitimized, 
the Woman-Mother-Teacher engages with Mothers of Colour through antagonistic 
deficit notions, which conceptualize minority students and their families as 


disadvantaged, at risk, and uninvolved (Johnson, 1994). 


This self-affirming triad identity replicates colonial relations, and in the process, it 
also creates a contentious space, whereby Mothers of Colour deploy a repertoire of 
resistance strategies, sometimes learned through their incapacitation (see Levine- 
Rasky, 2011; Cooper, 2009; Mullings & Mullings-Lewis, 2013; Velazquez, 2017). 
Despite claims of multiculturalism and an assortment of self-congratulatory diversity 
discourses, the Woman-Mother-Teacher's dominance is operational in Canadian 
schools and embedded in Canadian teacher training programs. Research conducted 
both with pre-service teachers (Case & Hemmings, 2005; Sleeter, 2008, 2017; McVee, 
2014) and experienced educators (Schick, 1998, 2000; Harper, 2000; Meiners, 2007) 
demonstrate the need to further interrogate the intersection of race and gender in the 
teaching profession. In this analysis, | ask what the historical implications of how White 
women have been perceived in Canada are and how these perceptions impact 
interactions between White women teachers and Mothers of Colour. Are historical 
relations of power and domination replicated during parent-teacher interviews? Is there 
a (White) motherly supremacy enacted during Curriculum nights? Can a motherly 
discourse of teaching interfere in teacher-mother relationships? And most importantly, 


how are Mothers of Colour contesting “expert” (yet oppressive) teacher behaviour? 


Constructions of womanhood have traditionally excluded Black and Indigenous 
women’s experiences. | use the term womanhood in awareness of its homogenizing 
dangers; my intention is not to speak for all women’s experiences, but rather use it as a 
point of departure to highlight the historical racialization of gender. Similarly, 
motherhood—as conceptualized by the dominant culture—is a status that has 
historically been granted to White women. Black, Indigenous, and other Women of 
Colour, on the other hand, have been pushed to the margins of motherhood and forced 
to attest to the mothering desires of the White imagination (see Collins, 1994; Shome, 


2011). 


Notions of White motherhood have inflicted terror among Women of Colour by 
commanding a performance of gender that aligns with the principles of White 
supremacist heteropatriarchy and White femininity. | use the Black-White prism 
paradigm (Dei 2004; Deliovsky & Kitossa, 2013) in my analysis of motherhood, as it 
posits "Whiteness and White identity as the yardstick to which everything else is 
problematically measured or referenced to" (Dei, 2018, p. 129). White motherhood is 
considered the embodied ideal of what motherhood should be, while Black, Indigenous, 
and Women of Colour have been “violently punished and stigmatized for mothering” 


(Oka, 2016, p. 52). Thus, in mothering too, proximity to Whiteness is rewarded. 


Anchored within a decolonial feminist and Womanist framework, this analysis 
explores how relationships between (White women) teachers and mothers (of colour) 
replicate this historical oppression in veiled but vicious ways. The valorization of White 
motherhood continues to go unexamined, particularly within the context of education. | 


argue that the intersecting forces of identities formulated within empire (i.e., woman, 


mother, teacher) multiply their oppressive potential. Systematically, the Woman-Mother- 
Teacher imposes her worldview on the Mother of Colour she engages with and wields 
her power to devalue her knowledge and construct her as incompetent. Existing 
scholarship highlights the intrinsic connection between teaching and mothering (Collins, 
1998; Pinnegar, Bigham, & Dulude, 2005; Holmes & Lynne, 2011). However, not much 
is said in the literature thus far about how notions of ideal motherhood are implicated 
when White women educators (who may or may not be mothers) interact with Mothers 
of Colour. | argue that the antagonism that develops between the Woman-Mother- 
Teacher and Mothers of Colour precludes the establishment of honest, cohesive, and 
supportive relations, which results in harmful consequences for students of colour, their 


families, and their communities. 


While my literary analysis exposes some operational forces that affect 
motherhood through a Black-White paradigm, my critical autoethnography locates my 
own mothering experience’s tensions with dominant maternal culture. George Dei 
(2008) reminds us that knowledge emanates from multiple locations. | bring strength to 
this research in my ability to reclaim testimonio as a tool to theorize oppression, and a 
medium to document keen consciousness. As a woman with a fragmented past, tainted 
by a history of fractured families, poverty, machismo, intrafamilial shadism, and 
intergenerational trauma—all rooted in a colonial past—I also bring fury, power, and 
resistance through my experience. Using critical autoethnography as a research 
method, | situate this work within the discourse of auto-historia-teoria, as coined by 


Gloria Anzaldua (2000; Keating, 2015). 


If by opening the space for multiple ways of knowing and understanding we can 
undo colonial knowledge regimes (Dei, 2012, p. 825), critical autoethnography offers 
anti-colonial potentialities by centring the self as a site of inquiry and connecting deeply 
personal stories of race, gender, and maternal culture to a broader educational context 
(Toyosaki, 2018). Anzaldua’s auto-historia-teoria challenges Enlightenment-based 
frameworks by “reflecting on the psychological / mythological aspects of our own 
expression” (Anzaldua, 2015, p. 4), and “evoking material and spirit-based approaches 
to thought and imagination” (Battacharya & Keating, 2018, p. 345). | analyze my own 
interactions with White women educators, merging self-reflection, personal maternal 
history, and magical thinking. This unpacking helps me analyze the tension that occurs 
when White women educators interact with Mothers of Colour in school contexts. Such 
negotiations are tainted with deficit-based views of the failed motherhood of Mothers of 


Colour but also expose the vulnerabilities of White motherhood. 


In this paper, | aim to contribute to the ongoing conversation about mother- 
teacher relations in education by invoking mother subjectivities (starting with my own) 
and complicating our presence in the space of Euro-Canadian schools. At the core of 
this autoethnography is a need to elevate stories of resistance, as despite our 


circumstances, we thrive. 





> As autohistoria-teoria blends personal story with myth, theory, and memoir, Bhattacharya and Keating 
(2018) posited the use of magical thinking, which is neither understood nor honored in academia. 
According to the authors, magical thinking “evokes onto-epistemologies not bound by rationality, but 
uninhibited in imagination, creativity, and inspiration” (p. 345). 


Positionality and Motivation: What Brings me here? 


For people of color have always theorized—but in forms 
quite different from the Western form of abstract logic. And 
| am inclined to say that our theorizing is often in the 
narrative forms, in the stories we create, in riddles and 
proverbs, in the play of language, since dynamic rather 
than fixed ideas seem more to our liking. 


-Barbara Christian, “The Race for Theory” 


| started my master’s program in the fall of 2016, shortly after learning that | was 
pregnant with my second child. | had wanted to become a mother again for a long time, 
but work commitments, stress, and chronic exhaustion had prevented me from it. A 
miscarriage preceded my pregnancy. Thus, as | started the program | was trying to 
juggle family, paid employment and a recent promotion, multiple volunteer 
commitments, and (sometimes) unfairly distributed domestic responsibilities with school 
work and a commitment to taking care of my unborn baby and put them before all my 
other responsibilities. Later, this impossible mission became an affliction, as feelings of 
guilt and incompetence lingered throughout my pregnancy. The amount of work that 
Women of Colour—almost violently— impose on ourselves is a topic deserving of its 


own study. 


When | first started my master’s program, | was also motivated by my son’s 
struggles to find a sense of belonging in his elementary school classroom. As a child 
with academic exceptionalities, a mixed identity, and an avid desire for what some call 
“not-age-appropriate” knowledge, my young son actively contests school spaces. 
Frustrated by what | believed was unfair treatment of him by school officials, | decided 


to pursue this master’s program in an effort to gain better advocacy skills so | could 


more effectively support my child. As this project promised to offer an assortment of 
strategies, | was finally going to be the parent-advocate he deserved. | learned that the 
school system is not for my child—it was not designed for the success of children like 


him. But didn’t | know this already? 


| completed most of my course work while pregnant, and | wrote final papers just 
days before delivery. This thesis was written as | grappled with life with a new baby, as 
a wiser, older, slightly more optimistic, and excessively more exhausted version of 
mother than | used to be when | had my first child. In this paper, | explore the 
complexities of motherhood, its nuances, historical formulations, and futurities as | 
tackle the ordinary challenges of mothering a high-demand child and an infant, in what 
often feels like (although it is not) a solitary endeavour. The vulnerability of my 
positionality as | completed this work, and the visceral nature of mothering an infant, 


significantly impacted my engagement with the scholarship | analyzed. 


My child is the motive behind my decision to pursue a Master of Arts degree. 
However, | did not critically and honestly examine my subjectivity, identity, and agency 
when | first claimed that my motivation for engaging in this scholarship was stirred by 
what my child was experiencing at the hands of the Euro-Canadian school system. That 
is not the complete story—I am struggling for something more than my exhaustion; | am 
coming to this place with a history of trauma. Stephi Wagner (2018) claimed "pain 
travels through families until someone is ready to feel it." In critical approaches to self- 
examination, our personal and family experience is the beginning of a research process 


rather than the culmination (Sleeter, 2008). | dissect a part of my own family history 


here to complicate the notions of motherhood and to understand how these intersect 


with school teacher-mother interactions. 


My greatest lesson after completing the coursework is that | am already the 
parent | was seeking to become. | agree with George Dei that “school either does 
something for you or it does something to you” (2014, p. 240). My question now is what 
can we do fo the school so that it does something for our kids? Every time | engage in 
conversation with other (mostly White) parents, mothers, teachers, or administrators, 
there seems to be a massive disconnect between what happens in the field and what is 
being interrogated and theorized in academia. How can scholarship transcend the walls 
of the classrooms and the confines of academic writing? Who is listening? My 
motivation for pursng academic work is anchored in a desire for change. | wish to 
contribute to closing the divide between those who are speaking and those who enjoy 


the luxury of choosing whether to listen. 


Thesis Significance and Outline 


Race is an inescapable part of classroom and parent-teacher interactions, yet 
White women teachers continue to ignore it at their students’ peril (Ladson-Billings, 
1994; Dei, 1996, 2014, Howard 2003). Recently social media outlets have become 
arenas for national conversations about racism and Whiteness, providing evidence of 
blatant acts of racism on a daily basis, many of which are instigated by White women. 
For example, Stanford University-educated environmental scientist Jennifer Schulte, 
has become known on social media as “BBQ Becky” for calling the police on a group of 
Black people who were barbecuing at an Oakland park (Cleary, 2018). Similar 
examples including “Permit Patty” (Levin, 2018) and “Pool Patrol Paula” (Eliahou and 


Zdanowics, 2018) have unleashed online conversations about White women’s unique 


positionality in the perpetuation of racism. Unfortunately, schools are not exempt of 
racist acts targeting non-White children and families (see for example Wright, 2016; 
Levine, 2018). Perhaps in this Trump era it is more tenable than ever to be uncritically 
White. Thus, the need for scholarship that brings critical attention to subjects of race 
and racism. 

The significance of this thesis lies on its contribution to these pressing 
conversations and the urgency to examine race and gender intersections. We need to 
talk about White women. Not only do we need to uphold an ongoing examination of 
White women educators, but we also must do so from different subjectivities and 
perspectives. The subaltern can indeed speak (Spivak, 1988), and this thesis aims to 
contribute to a growing scholarship that centres multiple truths while simultaneously 
engaging in disobedient methodologies that theorize from personal experiences; writing 
the self to uplift stories of resistance that resonate beyond the personal. Certainly the 
personal is very political and “the political is profoundly personal” (Moraga, 1981). 

| have organized this thesis in four major chapters: Theory, Literature Review, 
Methodology, and Analysis. In my introduction | have outlined my rationale and 
research questions, described my areas of focus, and explained my motivations for 
doing this research. In chapter one, | describe my theoretical framework and explain the 
key terms and concepts | use in this project. Following that, | review the literature most 
relevant to this research, highlighting what is known with regards to all three dimensions 
of the Woman-Mother-Teacher triad. In chapter three, | explain my research 
methodology and outline the significance of using Critical Autoethnography and its 
potentialities for creating theory from my own subjectivity. In my autoethnography, | 


weave two stories into the text to illustrate the process through which the Woman- 


Mother-Teacher imposes a worldview on the Mother of Colour and uses her institutional 
power to devalue my knowledge through deficit approaches. Although my inquiry is 
autobiographical, in the exploration into my own experience | also seek a wider 
significance, thus in my concluding chapter | outline some recommendations for future 


possibilities. 


Chapter 1 : Theory 
Towards A Decolonial Feminism 


Isn't it the case that those of us who rejected the offer made to us over 
and over by white women in consciousness-raising groups, conferences, 
workshops, and women's studies program meetings saw the offer as 
slamming the door to a coalition that would really include us? 


- Maria Lugones, “Toward a decolonial feminism” 


| use a decolonial, feminist, and womanist framework here for several reasons: to 
make space for non-Western ways of knowing, to prioritize Black and Indigenous 
epistemologies, experiences, and strategies of resistance, and to elevate non-White 
maternal experiences and scholarship. Over the last several decades, Western 
feminism has been contested and accused of various forms of racism (Lorde, 1979; 
Moraga & Anzaldua, 1981; Moraga, 1983; hooks, 1994) and of benefiting from or 
actively participating in colonialism (Arvin, Tuck, & Morrill 2013; Lugones, 2007; 


Danforth, 2011). Mainstream feminism, or to borrow from Arvin et. al. (2013) 


Whitestreant feminism, has not always functioned to advance the desire for justice of 
racially conscious scholars, community organizers, and activists identifying as Black, 
Indigenous, or People of Colour. The gendered structure of White experiences has 
informed much feminist theorizing, while efforts to incite critical examination of feminists’ 
Whiteness tend to be dismissed. From Audrey Lorde’s (1981) open letter to Mary Daly® 
to the various more contemporary so-called feminist defectors of intersectionality,® 
mainstream feminism continues to centre White experiences at the expense of those of 


who are Black, Indigenous, or People of Colour. 


Decolonial feminist theory engages with debates pertaining to 
coloniality/modernity and indigenous identity and gender, while providing space for the 
silenced voices of women to speak of their identities (Lugones, 2010). | have identified 
three major decolonial feminist tenets that inform this research: 1) the need to 
historicize gender and theorize how it is racialized, 2) the need for an analysis of 
colonialism and its present implications in relations of power and domination, and lastly, 


3) centring subjugated knowledges and Indigenous epistemologies. 


4 Adapting from the feminist notion of “Malestream,” Canadian sociologist Claude Denis coined the term 
“Whitestream” to connote the idea that, while society is not White in socio-demographic terms, it remains 
principally structured around the basis of the White, Anglo-Saxon experience (Grande, 2003, p. 330). 


5 In May of 1979, Audre Lorde shared her critique of Gyn/Ecology with Mary Daly via a letter, to which 
she received no response. Subsequently, Lorde published her critique as an open letter in This Bridge 
Call My Back in 1981. Lorde’s letter to Mary Daly is an emblematic critique of White feminist racism. 


© See for example, White feminists who cling on to Pink pussyhats, despite Black, Indigenous, and 
Women of Colour activists calling out their racist and transphobic implications. This is a signifier of White 
feminism’s one-dimensional approach to resisting patriarchy and proof of their poor contribution to 
feminist activism itself. 


Decolonial feminist theory takes into account the intersection of class, race, and 
gender, asking scholars to historicize the latter and highlight its connections to the 
material conditions of slavery and other colonizing practices. Maria Lugones (2010) 
urged us to interrogate how the colonial imposition of gender cuts across every day 
practices, from spirituality to the economy and government. The resistance to these 
impositions, she argues, is historically complex and offers possibility. Lugones posited 
“decolonized feminism” as one way to theorize this resistance towards overcoming the 
oppression of those of us who have been marginalized through the combined processes 
of capitalist exploitation, heterosexism, and racialization inherent in colonialism (2010, 
p. 747). Thus, decolonial feminist theory offers the opportunity to denounce and 


transform colonial relations of power. 


Decolonial feminist theory challenges Eurocentric hegemonic patterns of 
knowledge production, whereby other forms of knowledge are pushed to the margins. A 
decolonial feminist approach opens up new possibilities for intellectual production, 
where theory can emanate from autoethnographically writing or poetry, for instance. | 
see in decolonial feminism a possibility to reimagine representations of motherhood and 
schools as spaces where “the colonial difference” (Mignolo, 2000) becomes visible and 
can be transcended though decolonial mothering. Decolonial feminism, Lugones 


explained, is a communal affair: 


One does not resist the coloniality of gender alone. One resists it from within 
a way of understanding the world and living in it that is shared and that can 


understand one's actions, thus providing recognition. Communities rather 


than individuals enable the doing; one does with someone else, not in 


individualist isolation (2010, p. 754). 


Here lies the opportunity to anchor a decolonial feminist lens in a Womanist tradition, 


whereby community, rather than individuality, is upheld. 


Womanist Traditions 


In 1985, the term Womanist, coined by writer and social activist Alice Walker, 
began to be theorized and employed by Black women scholars to explicate a tradition of 
Black women’s commitment “to defying the compounded forces of oppression (namely 
racism, classism, sexism, and heterosexism) that threaten their self-actualization as well 
as the survival of their community” (Floyd-Thomas, 2006, p. 4). Alice Walker defined 
womanist in 1983 as follows: 

Womanist 1. From womanish. (Opp. of “girlish,” i.e., frivolous, irresponsible, 

not serious.) A black feminist or feminist of colour. From the black folk 

expression of mothers to female children, “You acting womanish,” i.e., like a 

woman. Usually referring to outrageous, audacious, courageous, or willful 

behavior. Wanting to know more an in greater depth than is considered 

“good” for one. Interested in grown up doings. Acting grown up. Being grown 

up. Interchangeable with another black folk expression: “You trying to be 


grown.” Responsible. In charge. Serious. 


4. Womanist is to Feminist as purple is to lavender. 


(Alice Walker, 1983, p. xi - xii) 


Womanism offers an affirming and liberating theoretical construct, whereby 
communities and families are at the forefront preceding individual needs. Liberation can 
only be construed as an inherently collective act. If we understand Womanism to be a 
compilation of “the best traditions ingrained in [Black women’s] legacy of struggle, 
survival, and the construction of African-American women’s culture” (Townsend Gilkes, 
2001 as cited in Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 2005, p. 437), this theoretical framework offers a 
racially conscious path to articulate intersectional analyses that illustrate the unique 


experiences of Black women, as well as other non-White women. 


A Womanist perspective understands that different forms of institutionalized 
racism work in gender-specific ways, shaping Black and Indigenous women’s 
experiences of motherhood. For instance, Karen Stote (2017) explained: “Western 
feminism needs to resist renaming our reproductive rights struggles as justice struggles 
and carry on in a way that continues to take for granted the current historical and 
material relations” (p. 114). While Western feminism has conceptualized a narrow 
“choice” discourse at the core of work towards legal abortion on demand, Black and 
Indigenous women may have other priority concerns regarding their motherhood. 
Indigenous women may fight for their communities’ self-determination regarding access 
to maternity healthcare, or Black mothers may fight for their right to mother their children 
and ensure their survival free of police violence, over access to legal abortion. Racism 
experienced at a community level informs individual women’s experiences of pregnancy 
and motherhood. Yet critiques by Women of Colour of the individualist discourse of 


choice are often regarded as divisive to the (whitestream) feminist movement. 


It was Black women and Women of Colour in the global South who 
conceptualized Reproductive Justice as a framework that involves not only a woman’s 
right to not have a child but also the right to have children and to raise them with dignity 
in a healthy, supportive environment that is free of violence (Ross, 2016). Although 
reproductive politics is beyond the scope of this study, it is relevant to emphasize that 
Women of Colour have historically experienced and continue to suffer different forms of 
"reproductive oppression" (Ross, 2016; i.e., externally-imposed fertility control policies) 
and reproductive punishment (Roberts, 1983). Like Reproductive Justice, Womanism as 
a theoretical framework centres feminism within the cultural contexts of non-White 
communities. 

Let us look, for example, at migrant mothers from the Global South, such as the 
Philippines or Mexico, who make the disheartening choice of migrating to the West to 
look for work as caregivers. These Women of Colour raise White women’s children 
while not being able to raise their own. The exploitation that migrant care workers 
undergo so that their White female counterparts can materialize their “doing-it-all” lives 
has been widely interrogated (Ehrenreich & Hochschild, 2003, Crawford, 2011, 
Fresnoza-Flot, 2009). Womanism offers healing potentialities for Mothers of Colour who 
are subjected to injustices derived from White Western feminisms (i.e., forced 
sterilizations, childcare migration) by uplifting mothers’ commitments to their 
communities and work towards liberation. While decolonial feminism can make space 
for Indigenous epistemologies, a Womanist lens prioritizes Black and Indigenous 


experiences and creates space for non-White maternal experiences and scholarship. 


Key terms 


Decolonizing through the (m)other-line 

The realm of the maternal is all encompassing, universal yet distinctive across 
linear time and geographical locations. In this section, | operationalize key terms that 
will remain salient throughout my analysis, which helps me to complicate intersecting 
identities occurring within both White women teachers and Mothers of Colour. As 
motherhood and mothering are concepts that have been largely homogenized, feminist 
studies articulate the different meanings between mothering and motherhood, as well as 


the various forms of mothering that exist outside patriarchal motherhood confines. 


The issue of mothering versus motherhood has been fundamental in feminist 
maternal scholarship, with Adrienne Rich’s (1986) Of Woman Born being arguably a 
canonical text for second-wave feminists (Rudick, 1990; Collins, 1990; O’Reilly, 2006). 
The central argument is that motherhood is a patriarchal institution and a male-defined 
site of oppression (O’Reilly, 2006), while at the same time, women’s own experience of 
mothering can be a source of power (Rich, 1986; O’Reilly, 2006; Collins, 1998). 
According to these distinctions, motherhood as an institution reflects the values and 
interests of the dominant class, while the act of mothering allows for a myriad of 
strategies and resistance moves for those invested in widening the concept of 


motherhood as an institution. 


A critical examination of the institution of motherhood reveals the race and class 
nuances at play. While the distinction of motherhood and mothering made by Rich 
offers critical insight to theorizing the maternal, it is imperative to highlight that Black 


and Indigenous women have articulated mothering as a site of resistance to patriarchy 


and racial oppression long before Western intellectuals theorized these concepts 
(Collins, 1991; hooks, 1984). The positing of motherhood and mothering offered by Rich 
(1977), and later revised by O’Reilly (2008), overlooks race as playing an operational 
role in the machination of the institution of motherhood and its oppressive powers. It 
also does little to examine other dimensions of mothering unfamiliar to Western family 
structures, such as African American “other-mothering” (Collins, 1991) or the various 
forms of Indigenous motherwork (Collins, 1994) that existed long before the advent of 


colonialism and have persisted long after. 


Motherwork and Othermothering 


| use a Womanist framework to complicate motherhood and examine the 
possibilities and potentialities of Black and Indigenous motherhood and mothering as 
juxtaposed with White Motherhood. The dimensions of motherhood are elevated by 
what Collins calls motherwork, the “reproductive labor” that Women of Colour engage in 
to ensure the survival of family, community, and self, and that is embedded in the 
Womanist tradition (Collins, 1994). Collins’s emphasis here relies on what she identifies 
as differing concerns between the mothering of Women of Colour and White mothers. 
For instance, African-American motherwork foregrounds the importance of preservation, 
a dimension of motherhood often trivialized in dominant discourses of motherhood 
(O’Reilly, 2014, p. 98). If we understand preservative love as an activity of caring or 
treasuring creatures whose well-being is at risk (Rudick, 2007), it is reasonable to 
connect the mothering practices of Black and other Mothers of Colour to notions of 
preservation. Clearly, the well-being of White children is not at risk in the same 


systematic way as that of Black, Indigenous, and other Children of Colour. 


Motherwork takes multiple shapes and involves working for the survival of 
children and communities. For example, Snitow (1990) argued that Indigenous 
motherwork perfectly characterizes dichotomies between Native women's collective 
identifications—including their loyalties to traditions that puzzle White women—and non- 
Native feminists’ individuating theories (as cited in Udel 2001). Recognizing motherwork 
as essential to Black and Indigenous communities’ survival and advancement implies 
contextualizing their experiences within a socio-historical frame. The saliency of 
motherwork is also relevant to understanding what Segura and Pierce (2007) identify as 
“nonexclusive mothering” (as cited in Silva, 2014), whereby a sense of collectivist 
orientation is upheld by caring for cousins, nieces, and nephews or godchildren. This 
stands in stark contrast to the “exclusive approach” that Segura and Pierce identified in 


European American families (Silva, 2014). 


Similarly, othermothering (Collins, 1994) refers to another dimension of 
motherhood outside the boundaries of Western maternal notions. Within African 
American slave communities, othermothering served “as a form of social and political 
resistance that helped support individuals, preserve culture, and strengthen communal 
ties” (Wilson, 2010, p. 957). Though othermothering was traditionally framed as an 
African American cultural routine, recent scholarship emphasizes how grandmothers, 
stepmothers, lesbian co-mothers, and a variety of other female caregivers from every 
racial and cultural group often participate in othermothering practices (Wilson, 2010). An 
othermother equivalent in Latinx cultures, for instance, is the ceremonially bound via 
baptism godmother. This female caretaker is named comaore, translated literally as co- 
mother. Othermothering reflects Womanist traditions that emphasize Black women’s 


desires and efforts to advocate for marginalized Black community members. 


The patriarchal discourse of motherhood serves as ideology to normalize 
women’s oppression and is a way to constrain and dominate women and their 
mothering (O'Reilly, 2006, p. 24). However, not all women are restrained with the same 
force. Providing a theoretical framework for thinking about women’s experiences as 
mothers demands that the significance of race be addressed. In the West, women are 
expected to conform to hegemonic standards of motherhood prescribed by White, 
middle class, heterosexual women in heteronormative family units. This maternal 
narrative has dominated in media representations. From sitcoms (e.g., All in the Family, 
Little House in the Prairie, Step by Step) to movies (e.g., Lion, The Blind Side, Not 
Without my Daughter), White women are portrayed as the epitome of motherhood. 
Similarly, Philyaw (2016) reflected on how the absence of Black “mommy memoirs” 
mirrors the relative absence of Black women’s voices in mainstream Western media 
discourse about motherhood in general. The trope of White motherhood gets replayed 


and rewritten. 


In the same way, advertising for infant, prenatal, and postnatal products endorse 
White motherhood as the norm not only in North America but also in countries where 
most mothers are not White. Take for example the aggressive advertising of infant 
formula in Latin America and other historically colonized nations. About five million 
feeding bottles—many of them gifts from formula companies—were distributed each 
year during the late 1970s in India, Nigeria, Ethiopia, and the Philippines (Solomon, 
1981) to promote the use of formula feeding. Nestlé has been accused of breaching an 
internationally agreed upon code of conduct regarding the promotion of infant formula in 
impoverished countries, which has contributed to the deaths of thousands of children 


(Laurance, 2003). In Mexico, during the 1970s, bottle feeding was promoted as a 
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modern and more sophisticated choice for babies. This narrative was reinforced by 
advertisements that employed White babies and mothers to endorse formula as a better 
option for families. Subsequently, in 2017 Nestle donated $5 million Mexican pesos 
(approximately $400,000 Canadian dollars) to the promotion of breastfeeding through 
their “Unidos por la lactancia maternal [“United for maternal breastfeeding’] initiative. 
Replicating earlier marketing, new promotional materials represented White mothers 
breastfeeding White babies. Non-White mothers were continually erased from these 
campaigns, even though they were more likely to be impacted by earlier aggressive 


formula campaigns. 


Motherhood as an institution has “ghettoized and degraded female potentialities” 
(Rich, 1986, p. 13). For Black and Indigenous female potentialities, this institution with a 
legacy of colonization has different implications for the experiences of Mothers of 
Colour. For Women of Colour, Collins (2007) explained, “the subjective experience of 
mothering / motherhood is inextricably linked to the sociocultural concern of racial ethnic 
communities” (p. 372). As she urged feminists to complicate notions of motherhood 
beyond analyses that centre on patriarchy as the core of the problem, Collins (2007) 
contended that placing the experiences of Mothers of Colour at the centre of feminist 
theorizing would reveal how gender works in tandem with racial domination to 
complicate experiences of motherhood. Gender-based oppression and racialization are 
dual processes that inform one another. One cannot speak of experiences of 


racialization without an analysis of gender, and vice versa. 


While the traditional treatment of Black mothers both on the African continent and 


in Black American communities is one of respect and reverence (Dove 2002, as cited in 
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Abdullah, 2012), within the wider Western society, Black motherhood is subjugated by 
the dominant White supremacist and heteronormative ideal of motherhood. Likewise, 
Indigenous mothering has long been a target of the genocidal policies of colonial states 
(Charbonneau et al., 2014, p. 165). Indigenous women in Canada have been subject to 
policies specifically designed to disrupt cultural continuity in Indigenous mothering, 
including The Indian Act of 1876, the residential school system, the eugenics 
movements, the Sixties Scoop, and the current overrepresentation of Indigenous 
children in protective services (Brant, 2014, p. 11). The dominant representation of 


Indigenous mothers as inadequate and dysfunctional continues to prevail. 


Historically, White women have been complicit in many of these systemic 
aberrations in Canada and worldwide. For example, during the colonization period of 
New Zealand, the European wives of missionaries played an instrumental role in 
promoting heterosexual Christian marriage and “saving” Maori women from what 
Europeans judged to be their “natural promiscuity” (Connor, 2014, p. 236). In Canada, 
suffrage advocates Nellie McClung and Emily Murphy supported the eugenics 
movement, resulting in the forced and legal sterilization of thousands of Aboriginal 
women who were deemed unfit to mother (Brant, 2014, p. 15). White women were 
"integrally involved in the removal of Indigenous children to boarding schools and that 
involvement implicated them in one of the most cruel policies of colonialism” (Jacobs, 
2009, p. 197). As White women played an integral role in the practice of Indian child 
removal, both as active "recruiters" and as the caretakers of the children removed to the 
schools (p. 199), the dynamics of power and subjugation between White women 
colonists and Aboriginal women continued to be replicated as the teaching profession 


was configured in colonial Canada. 
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Until 1969 the education of Aboriginal children was under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. As Harper (2000) explained, the 
objective of education was to suppress Aboriginal culture and languages “in efforts to 
‘improve’ Aboriginal children with the goal of assimilation” (p. 135), and White women 
played an active role in the machination of assimilation. Specifically, the role of White 
teachers and their relation to Indigenous students has been problematic as they have 
been known to carry out the reproductive work of Whiteness (Harper & Cavanagh, 
1994; Meiners, 2007; Leonardo & Boas, 2013). This notion will be further explored 
below. Recently, conservative Senator Lynn Beyak lamented that “the positive 
experiences and ‘good deeds' of administrators at residential schools have been 
overshadowed by accounts of atrocities” (Tasker, 2017). Not surprisingly, Lynn Beyak is 


a White woman. 


Indigenous women, nonetheless, have worked to overcome intergenerational 
trauma collectively, and mothering has been central to their resistance and survival. For 
instance, despite colonialist attacks on Indigenous mothering, some Indigenous families 
continue to practice traditions of mothering rooted in communal and egalitarian 
worldviews, as well as day-to-day actions of decolonization such as actively challenging 
heteropatriarchy (Charbonneau et al., 2014, p. 168, 169). Indigenous women in Canada 
continue to envision possibilities through empowered motherhood. Similarly, the 
patriarchal idealization of motherhood continues to be resisted by Indigenous women 
worldwide. For instance, Maori women endeavoured to revive traditional mothering and 
birthing culture during the 1970s. Known as the Maori Renaissance, this movement was 


instrumental in reclaiming traditional Maori cultural identity and restoring the status 
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women enjoyed prior to European contact, as mothers, grandmothers, othermothers, 


and midwives played a pivotal role during this revival (Connor, 2014). 


As Collins (2007) explained, racial domination profoundly shapes the mothering 
context. Patriarchy might be the pressing force behind the institution of motherhood, but 
the axes of power and domination that meet the intersection of race and motherhood 
have allowed White mothers to benefit at the expense of Black, Indigenous, and Brown 
mothers. For instance, in The Mask of Motherhood, Susan Maushart (1999) delved into 
the meaning of contemporary motherhood. She called the “mask of motherhood” an 
“assemblage of fronts—mostly brave, serene, and all-knowing—that we use to disguise 
the chaos and complexity of our lived experience” (p. 21). While her candid analysis 
contributes to a feminist critique of motherhood as an institution and the perplexing 
dimensions of public mothering in North America, her study lacks a racial lens. While all 
mothers are configured to engage in extensive self-regulating, such self-regulation is 
circumscribed by axes of race and class, and not all mothers posses the script to “fake 
motherhood.” The inherent coercing amongst women enacted by the institution of 
heteropatriarchal motherhood and the ensuing “mask of motherhood,” is mostly 
uncritically perpetuated by White women. White women’s acts of “fake motherhood” 
inevitably have repercussions on the expectations set for the mothering of Women of 


Colour. 


Evidently the interlocking structures of race, class, and gender that Collins urges 
us to interrogate while investigating motherhood are paramount to my analysis. We 
ought to understand how Eurocentric views of White motherhood affect the lives of 


Women of Colour. How does the interwoven system of oppressions circumscribe 
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notions of adequate motherhood? And most importantly for our purposes, how do these 


notions dictate relationships between Mothers of Colour and White women educators? 
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Chapter 2: Literature Review 


(White) Woman-Mother-Teacher: Self-affirming identities 


The semantic consequence of the coloniality of gender is 
that "colonized woman" is an empty category: no women 
are colonized; no colonized females are women. Thus, 
the colonial answer to Sojourner Truth is clearly, “no.” 


- Lugones, “Towards a decolonial feminism” 


Soon, in all parts of our country, in each neglected village, 
or new settlement, the Christian female teacher will quietly 
take her station, collecting the ignorant children around 
her, teaching them habits of neatness, order and thrift; 
opening the book of knowledge, inspiring the principles of 
morality, and awakening the hope of immortality. 

- Catharine E. Beecher [1800-1878], 


“Essay on the Education of Female 
Teachers” 


Schools are racially hostile spaces, not only for Black, Indigenous, and Brown 
students but also for their families and communities. The unique relationship between 
White women teachers and Mothers of Colour is undertheorized. This relationship 
demands further examination, as it is structural in nature, has deep historical roots, and 
directly affects the future of education. In this section, | explore the literature to provide 
a historical dissection of the White Woman-Mother-Teacher triad. Recognizing the 
origin, mechanisms, and effects of each dimension of the triad is important in theorizing 


the tension that arises between this identity position and Mothers of Colour. 


| first review scholarship on White femininity construction within empire to explore 


the nuances of White femininity within a socio-historical framework. Understanding how 
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womanhood turned out to be a status only granted to White women is critical in 
unpacking White teacher identity and the overwhelming presence of White women in K- 
12 education. An examination of womanhood allows me to complicate notions of 
motherhood within a socio-historical frame. Evidence suggests that like womanhood, 
motherhood is a status available primarily to White women. The self-affirmation that 
occurs within colonial heteropatriarchal logics of gender, whereby women are White and 
mothers are White women, renders White women teacher's identity incontestable in the 
Canadian imaginary. Historically, on the other hand, non-White mothers are denied both 


their womanhood and motherhood. 


| then offer a brief overview of the White Lady Bountiful archetype to demonstrate 
how White femininity and White motherhood are conceived, organized, and negotiated 
in the teaching profession and its visible manifestation in classrooms. | explain how the 
merging of these identities—(White) Woman-Mother-Teacher—amplify their oppressive 
potencies, resulting in deficit-based views of Mothers of Colour and the inability to forge 
helpful relationships for the ultimate benefit of students. In the last part of this literary 
analysis, | briefly look at the literature on the pedagogies of Black and Latina women. 
Lastly, | explore how mothers who have been historically marginalized reclaim spaces 
by resisting deficit narratives with dignity and power, as mothers and as contributing 


members in their community (Cooper, 2003). 


As the scholarship analysed here will demonstrate, there exists a gap in the 
theorizing of the mother (of colour) - (White women) teacher relationship, particularly a 
need to look at the implications of historical colonial relations between the two. The 


(White) Woman-Mother-Teacher triad that inhabits Euro-Canadian classrooms 
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demands a socio-historical analysis to complicate its ubiquitous nature, identify its 
vicious effects in educational settings, and formulate strategies to respond to it. My 
intention is to look beyond a parent involvement analysis to complicate a mother- 


teacher relationship that is often overlooked. 


Womanhood: a status of White Supremacy 


White women, don't think the Charlottesville photos 
let you off the hook for even a second. 
A lot of those men went home to cuddles and pie. 


- @dJamilah Lemieux, 2017, tweet responding to 
The killing of protestors in Charlottesville, US) 


With respect to White women, although they may 
not call the shots, they often pull the 
trigger. 


- Zeus Leonardo, “Other Kid’s Teachers” 


White women teachers comprise a significant majority of public-school boards’ 
teaching forces in Canada and the United States (Ryan, Pollock, & Antonelli, 2009; 
Goldring, Gray, & Bitterman, 2013; McGerney & Herbert, 1998) while the racial and 
ethnic makeup of students becomes increasingly diverse. It is known that many 
teachers and administrators of colour are particularly well positioned to prepare 
students of colour to confront a world that marginalizes them (Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 
2002; Sleeter, 2001; Ryan, Pollock, Antonelli, 2008) and that students of all ethnic 
backgrounds—including White—have more positive perceptions of their Black and 
Latino teachers than they do of their White teachers (Cherng et al., 2016). However, 


efforts to diversify the North American teaching force have not been adequate. 
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There is significant scholarship on the gendered and racialized identities of North 
American educators (King, 1991; Henry, A. 1992; Sleeter, 2001; Schick, 2000; Ladson- 
Billings, 2009; Gillespie et al, 2002; Galman, 2012; Harper, 2000). In addition, there has 
been a growing body of scholarship over the past decades on the role White teachers 
play in protecting and surveying Whiteness in schools (Howard, 2006; Levine-Rasky, 
2009; Kumashiro, 2000; Egbo, 2011). The tendency of Whites to not identify themselves 
as racial beings has been well documented since the 1990s (Howard, 2006; 
Frankenberg, 1993; Dei, 1996). Contemporary refusals to bring Whiteness to 
consciousness, especially in the realm of education, manifest both individually (i.e., in 
resistance to engage in race conversations or claiming colour-blindness), and 
institutionally (i.e., reluctance of school boards to collect raced-based data). As Laurie 
Lippin (2004) asserted, “what we do not bring to consciousness has even greater power 
to influence us” (p. 111), thus the urgency to bring Whiteness to consciousness. 
Exploring the intrinsic connection between race and gender can explicate the tensions 


between White femininity and the field of teaching. 


Although there has been advancement in the past few decades in scholarship 
that intersects Critical Whiteness Studies and Gender Studies, the unique historical and 
socio-political positionality of women demands close attention. The notion that racial 
identity informs gender identity has been widely explored (Collins, 1990; Lorde, 1994; 
hooks, 1984). From Carolyn Bryant Donham, who lied under oath about the nature of 
14-year-old Emmett Till’s behaviour towards her, leading to his lynching and enabling 
his White killers to go free, to White female teachers fearing Black youth and children in 
urban schools (Wright, 2016), to White mothers feeling fearful of shy Indigenous kids 


while on college tours (Levine, 2018), to the 56% of White women voters who made 
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Donald Trump president—White women have weaponized the innocence granted to 
them to lynch, incarcerate, beat, intimidate, and terrify bodies of colour, and particularly 
Black bodies. An ongoing analysis of Whiteness and its intersection with gender is 
needed to examine the complex role that White women educators play in dismantling or 


upholding White supremacy in Canadian schools. 


Ruth Frankenberg's (1993) critical study on White Women and race offers 
significant insight on the complex intersection of race and gender. Such scholarship was 
produced in response to a much-needed call to action initiated in part by feminists of 
colour who voiced criticisms of White women’s passivity in the face of racism (see 
Lorde, 1979; hooks, 1994; Anzaldua, 1990; Moraga & Anzaldua, 1981). However, long 
before Frankenberg, DuBois and Fanon had established the foundations for Whiteness 
studies to emerge. While it is important to recognize the relevance of Critical Whiteness 
to anti-racist scholarship, acknowledging the privilege involved in processes of 
knowledge production and the development of Whiteness Studies as a legitimate field of 


study is critical (Deliovsky, 2010). 


Beginning with the premise that race shapes White women's lives, Frankenberg 
(1993) said White women tend to think about race in one of three discursive repertoires: 
essentialist racism, colour and power evasion, and race cognizance. Examples of 
Frankenberg's classification are evident regularly in the context of education. Mohanty 
(1990) warned us about the dangers of essentialist race and difference discourses often 
deployed by White women, as these practices produce, codify, and even rewrite the 
histories of race and colonialism. White women continue to negate that their bodies’ 


function as agents of White supremacy and their selective inaction is part of the 
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problem. Two decades ago, Fellows and Razack (1998) reflected on the unique 
positionality of White women and the problem of “competing marginalities” on what they 
called “race to innocence”: “The process through which a woman comes to believe that 
her own claim of subordination is the most urgent and that she is unimplicated in the 
subordination of other women” (p. 335). In classrooms, White women educators’ 


inability to recognize their complicity with educational systems that continue to oppress 


non-White children is, in part, rooted in notions of competing marginalities. 


Mamta Motwani Accadapi reflects on White women’s dual oppressor / 
oppressed self when she explains One Up / One Down Identities. She argues that 
combining two social identities—White and Woman—can be both "helpless without the 
helplessness being a reflection of all White people and powerful by occupying a position 
of power as any White person" (2007, p. 210). Because historically White women have 
been constructed as the epitome of vulnerability and virtue, the boundaries of their 
complicity with oppression can seem blurred. In fact, recent incidents have prompted 
many responses to the weaponization of White women tears and their potentially lethal 
effects on Black bodies (e.g., Glover, 2018; Ajayi, 2018; Hamad, 2018). The same 
intersection of race and gender that systematically and pervasively benefits White 


women marginalizes and exploits women of colour. 


Historically, White women accepted the rigid cultural duality of womanhood, 
anchored in notions of powerlessness, purity, and physical fragility. Furthermore, 
colonial logics configured White womanhood in juxtaposition to Black womanhood, or 
the lack of it (Collins, 1990). In the late nineteen century, Ida B. Wells’ anti-lynching 


campaign preceded black women’s engagement in racial activism of the Jim Crow era 
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(Deliovsky, 2010, p. 29). Wells theorized how an idea of White womanhood was used to 
rationalize the lynching of Black men (Deliovsky, 2010, p. 29). In the narrative of White 
supremacy, Black men and Black women are conceptualized as lascivious and 
oversexualized, thus Black men pose a threat to White women. The slave system, 
Angela Davis (1981) reminded us, defined Black people as chattel. As far as slave 
owners were concerned Black women were genderless (p. 5), which facilitated and 


justified the subhuman treatment to which they were subjected. 


Portraying Black women as sexually denigrated has been central to the 
ideological justification for systems of racism that have historically oppressed them. 
Patricia Hill Collins (2004) explains how the commodification and objectification of the 
Black enslaved African woman justified their treatment. Moreover, the institutionalized 
rape of Black women validated the controlling image of the jezebel, a representation 
that redefined Black women’s bodies “as sites of wild, unrestrained sexuality that could 


be tamed but never completely subdued” (p. 56). 


Similarly, the racialization of Indigenous women served to systematically 
dehumanize and construct a modified version of “women” to justify rape (Lugones, 
2007). During colonization, Black and Indigenous womanhood (or lack thereof) was 
integral to the configuration of White womanhood. Lugones’ (2010) coloniality of gender 
explores the process of the subordination of female subjects in every aspect of life and 
the imposition of gender binaries among colonized peoples. Intending to adjust 
Quijano’s (2000) “coloniality of power,” and drawing on Paula Gun Allen (1992) and 


Oyéronké Oyewumi‘s (1997) work on the destructive impact of Euro-centred capitalism 
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on gynocratic or nongendered societies, Lugones complicated gender and thus offered 


the possibility of a decolonial feminism. She explained: 


In the development of twentieth-century feminism, the connections among 
gender, class, and heterosexuality as racialized were not made explicit. That 
feminism centered its struggle and its ways of knowing and theorizing against 
a characterization of women as fragile, weak in both body and mind, secluded 
in the private, and sexually passive. But it did not bring to consciousness that 
those characteristics only constructed white bourgeois womanhood. Indeed, 
beginning from that characterization, white bourgeois feminists theorized 


white womanhood as if all women were white (2010, p. 202). 


Lugones’ analysis of racialized, capitalist, and heteropatriarchal oppression, which she 
terms the “coloniality of gender,” offered an entry point to understanding the 
development of White femininity. As Sara Lucia Hoagland (2007) asserted, 
“subjectivities are formed through our engagements with each other” (p. 97). White 
femininity evolved through its juxtaposition with non-White women, and the tensions that 


occur at the intersection of race and gender demand socio-historical examinations. 


Katerina Deliovsky (2010) theorized the tensions and contradictions of being 
White and a woman. The author examined contemporary contributions to Critical 
Whiteness studies though a gendered and classed lens. Deliovsky (2010) called for an 
examination of the historical genesis of Whiteness and femininity to better comprehend 
“European women’s complex locations within a ’white’ patriarchal social order” (p. 29). A 
significant aspect of the articulation of White womanhood during colonial times was the 


“the matrilineality statute,” which established that the children of a mixed-race couple 
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would have the servile status of the mother. Steve Martinot (2003) explained: “the 
[matrilineality] statute opposed African women and English women to each other 
through inverse re-narrativizations, to be used in different opportunistic ways by the 
[European] male elite of the plantation economy for the sake, in both cases, of 


profitability and profit” (p. 57). 


Similarly, Marilyn Frye (1992) explained that the rules of White womanhood are 
contingent on European women enacting a partnership of racial solidarity with European 
men (as cited in Deliovsky, 2010). White women's contributions to White supremacist 
politics reflect their investment in a regime from which they leverage privilege and 
protection. Thus, White women are essential to the survival and development of a 
colonial nation state and the dissemination of hegemonic ideas (Meiners, 2007, p. 47). 
Their complicity with White heteropatriarchy played a critical role in the dehumanization 
and oppression of Black and Indigenous women, whose subjugation helped advance 


White women’s place in the colonial hierarchy. 


Understanding White women’s collusion with empire is an important step towards 
complicating the role White women educators play in the Euro-Canadian school system. 
The prevalence of women in the teaching force is not coincidental—it is necessary to 
maintain the status quo, as we have been conditioned to be keepers of social 
consciousness and social norms (Schick, 2000, p. 303). During the development of 
public school systems in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, White women 
dominated teaching positions. Canadian historians document that the belief that 
teaching was an ideal preparation for motherhood was prevalent and promoted by 


school administrators in the early nineteenth century (Danylewycz, Light, & Prentice, 
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1991). The following section explores the merging of womanhood and motherhood as it 


intersects in the teaching identity of the Woman-Mother-Teacher triad. 


(M)others: The institution of motherhood and the revolution in mothering 


The radical potential of the word “mother” comes after the ‘m’. 
It is the space that “other” takes in our mouths when we say it. 


-Alexis Pauline Gumbs, “M/other ourselves: A Black queer feminist 
genealogy for radical mothering” 

In this late manifestation of the ongoing articulation of 
Reproductive Justice, the concept of "mother" is less a gendered 
identity than a transformative, liberating practice irrespective of 
historically deterministic rigidities. Children are not individual 
private property, but they are also not objects through which we 
seek to achieve our political goals or address our emotional 
needs. To do so would violate children's human rights. 


- Loreta J. Ross, Preface in “Revolutionary Mothering” 


Devonte Hart, the Black American boy whose photo went viral in 2014 because 
he hugged a police officer during a protest against police violence in Oregon, is 
presumed dead. Authorities believe his body, along with those of his siblings Hannah 
and Sierra were washed out to sea, after his family's vehicle plummeted off a cliff in 
California (Stevens & Lucero, 2018). Devonte's story becomes more perturbing as 
details about the circumstances of his death continue to emerge. Years of reported child 
abuse claims, including of starvation and physical harm (Kavanaugh, 2018), culminated 
in the death of six Black American children at the hands of their White guardians. Yet, 
for the most part, the media has given them the benefit of the doubt. Days after the 
deadly crash, some people were refusing to even entertain the possibility of foul play 
because it did not align with the familiar “white savior” narrative that Devonte's White 


same-sex parents embodied (Deep Green Philly, 2018, para. 5). 
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White people think they have a claim to Black land, Black bodies, and Black 
children, and it is "inevitably a white woman who is the face of these claims" (Bond, 
2018). Jennifer and Sarah Hart—Devonte's guardians—embodied this narrative. They 
also exemplified White women's innocence in operation, as it rendered them the most 
credible witnesses for discounting the brutality of institutional racism and colonialism to 
which Devonte and his siblings were subjected. Their motherhood status was never 
interrogated; on the contrary, motherhood was their means of abusing and ultimately 
murdering six Black children. This mirrors the historical ways in which White women 
were "integrally involved in the removal of Indigenous children to boarding schools and 
that their involvement implicated them in one of the most cruel policies of colonialism” 


(Jacobs, 2008, p. 197). 


There exists a considerable amount of literature contributing to the mapping of 
the terrains of motherhood and its intersection with race (Ross, 2017; Shome, 2011; 
Collins, 1994, 1998). Drawing from this literature, | intend to problematize the historical 
implications of how White women have been perceived in North America, with an 
emphasis on their motherhood. The dominant portrayal of what is and what it means to 
be a mother remains locked within a reductive prism of White supremacy, sexism, and 
heteronormativity (Ross, 2017; Shome, 2011; Story, 2014b). A reproductive justice lens 
helps explain how (White) motherhood is configured in juxtaposition to Black and 
Indigenous mothering. My intention is to identify the socio-historical ties between White 
womanhood, motherhood, and teaching, and to explain the mechanism through which 
these identities amplify one another, resulting in the legitimizing of White Women 
educators and facilitating their persistent deficit views on Mothers of Colour. The 


questions | seek to answer are: How do notions of motherhood impact teacher-mother 
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relationships? What are the obscured ways in which motherhood is contested during 


mother-teacher negotiations? 


The trope of motherhood has been intimately tied to Whiteness. White middle- 
class women have enjoyed the status of motherhood granted to them by colonial 
patriarchy at the expense of their Black, Indigenous, and Brown counterparts (Ross, 
2016; Pitts, 2014; Shome, 2011). In Mother ourselves: a Black Queer Feminist 
Genealogy of Radical Mothering (2016), Alexis Pauline Gumbs candidly articulated the 
distinction between motherhood and mothering by asserting that, unlike motherhood, 
mothering is an action—"that survival dance, worked by enslaved women who were 
forced to breastfeed the children of the status mothers while having no control over 
whether their birth or chosen children were sold away" (p. 22). Black, Indigenous, and 


Brown mothering is intricate because it reverberates histories of survival and resistance. 


Black feminist scholars have paved the way and continue to lead the theorizing 
of White femininity (Lorde, 1984; hooks, 1982; Wells-Barnett,1969) and its effects on 
notions of motherhood (Collins, 1994). The scholarship of Patricia Hill Collins has 
pioneered the development of counter-narratives of mothering and has been central to 
my understanding of Black, Indigenous, and Brown mothering. Traditional definitions of 
motherhood often refer to the nurturing offered by a legal or biological mother within a 
heteronormative family unit. Arguably, these narrowed notions reflect dominant models 
of motherhood prevalent among White middle-class women. As | have illustrated, White 
motherhood is conceptualized as the embodied ideal of what motherhood should be— 
institutionally, culturally, and in the collective imaginary. The kind of motherhood that is 


promoted and protected by the colonialist state is White motherhood; the state is clear 
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about which women it sees and rewards as institutionally legitimate mothers and which 


it will disenfranchise as a matter of official government policy. 


Through population control policies, the state also has a say about whose bodies 
are deemed fit for reproduction. For instance, in the 1960s, family planning associated 
with Women of Colour was most frequently supported, but when associated with White 
women, it was actively discouraged (Ross, 2017). Historically, the denial of autonomy 
over reproduction configures one of the major oppressions that Black and Indigenous 
women have endured. The experience of Black women during slavery provides an 
example of this. Davis (1981) explained that during the decades preceding the Civil 
War, Black women's reproductive capacity became a commodity. In the eyes of slave 
holders, slave women were not seen as mothers—they were "breeders "—"animals 
whose monetary value could be precisely calculated in terms of their ability to multiply 
their numbers" (p. 7). Female slaves were commercially valuable to their masters not 


only for their labour, but also for their ability to produce more slaves (Davis, 1981). 


In Killing the Black Body: Race, Reproduction, and the Meaning of Liberty, 
Dorothy Roberts (1997) urged us to see reproductive freedom as a matter of social 
justice, not merely individual choice. This is more evident when we account for the 
Black mothers who must bear the incredible task of guarding their children's identity 
against innumerable messages that brand them as less than human (Roberts, 1983, p. 
5). Black mothers, both in the USA and Canada, are at a higher risk of losing their 
children to incarceration, criminalization, police brutality, and other forms of violence. 
Likewise, Indigenous women too are subjected to inhumane conditions that allow for 


their mothering to be disrupted. In Canada, the hundreds of missing and murdered 
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Indigenous women are a testament to the constrained ability of Indigenous mothers to 
raise daughters free of violence. White maternalistic politics in the early nineteen 
century, as Jacobs (2008) explained, glorified motherhood, endorsed a narrative of unfit 
Indigenous mothers, and promoted policies to remove Indigenous children from their 


families.” 


Unfortunately, the deficit narrative regarding indigenous and black parenting 
constructed during colonization is still operational. White materialistic politics continues 


to portray White mothers as 


full receptacles, overflowing with resources, and others as empty vessels 
unable to help their children until filled with outside knowledge, forming a 
binary, dividing parents into those who give and those who take, or those who 


are empty and those who are full (Lightfoot, 2004, p. 93). 


Black, Indigenous, and Brown mothers are presumed to need remediation in their 
mothering practices, despite evidence suggesting their mothering is rooted in 
philosophies of active community, political resistance, and various forms of parent 
involvement traditions (Cooper, 2009). Indigenous mothering, for instance, is rooted in 
notions of communality, contradicting nuclear family dynamics and individualism. 


Moreover, Black and Indigenous maternal practices must include what many White 





The disproportionate number of Indigenous children currently in the child welfare system in Canada has been 
deemed a humanitarian crisis. According to Statistics Canada, while Aboriginal children represented 7% of all 
children in Canada in 2011, they accounted for almost half (48%) of all foster children in the country. 
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mothers never need to consider: how to raise psychologically healthy children of colour 


in a culture of White supremacy (Thompson & Lazarre as discussed in Hollway, 2001). 


In her exploration of the transnational logics of whiteness and in particular White 
femininity, Raka Shome (2011) argued that the White Western mother can stand in as 
the global mother only by erasing the non-White, non-Western mother (p. 291). Shome 
argued that through visual codes, celebrity White women, such as Princess Diana, 
Angelina Jolie, and Mia Farrow, are represented and moralized as global maternal 
figures (p. 292). In contrast to the notions of glorified White motherhood that celebrities 
and popular culture endorse, “bad” mothers are often represented as women of colour, 
particularly Black women. The trope of White motherhood is replayed in both television 
and the big screen, not only through the glorifying of White motherhood (e.g., Lion, Not 
Without my Daughter, 1991) but also by vilifying portrayals of Mothers of Colour (e.g., 
The Blind Side, Losing Isaiah). Thus, the goodness and spirituality that are attributed to 
the White maternal body (Shome, 2011) occur only through juxtaposition with the 


maternal realities of Women of Colour. 


Teacher trope as social-mother: The ghost of Lady Bountiful 


“On the first day of class, | routinely ask everyone to briefly 
introduce yourself and to tell the class a little something about why 
you are here” [.] Invariably, the majority of the students in my 
classes begin to invoke the same figure. This lady—the future 
elementary teacher—has always loved children. Her mother, her 
husband or boyfriend (even strangers in the street) have remarked 
upon her natural aptitude with children and small animals[.] For 
her, teaching is a calling, a vocation and she has always known 
that she wanted to be a (elementary school) teacher.” 


- Meiners, “Right to be hostile: Schools, prisons, and the making of 
public enemies” 
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Teaching is commonly conceptualized as the work of love, work that is neither 
intellectual nor professional, mirroring motherly work. White women teachers inhabit a 
social location deeply embedded in a colonial past and the continuing coloniality of 
power (Quijano, 2000). Erika Meiners (2002) argued that teacher education is partly the 
work of regulating which bodies make acceptable teachers in the image of “Lady 
Bountiful.” According to Helen Harper, Lady Bountiful is a “representation of the White 
lady missionary or teacher that emerges during the time of British imperialism” (p. 131). 
Both Meiners (2002, 2007) and Harper (2000) meticulously articulated the relationships 
between White femininity, colonialism, and education; by way of teaching, the Lady 
Bountiful participated in “civilizing” projects using her mothering. Historically, for White 
working-class women, becoming a teacher has provided access to public respectability 
in ways that both confirm their racial dominance and simultaneously reproduce the 
socially conserving roles expected of White middle-class women in Canadian society 


(Schick, 2000, p. 299). 


The feminization of teaching in the nineteenth century ensured that a largely 
female teaching force remains White, middle class, heterosexual, and feminine 
(Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 2005). Schick (2000) argues that Whiteness is a precondition 
necessary in applying to become a teacher. As teaching is largely a White-identified 
profession and Whiteness is unmarked and invisible, teaching presents itself as neutral 
(p. 303). The nuances of the feminized and racialized dimensions of teaching are 


eloquently explained by Leonardo and Boas (2013): 


That the teaching majority is made up of White women demonstrates their 


“fitness” for the occupation, where she continues to instill virtue through 
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feminized whiteness, creating conditions for a feminized White supremacy. Her 
whiteness is a currency of power that is aligned with White, patriarchal state 
power. Yet, aS a woman, she is marginalized from the absolute power of the 
masculine state, positioning her well for ventriloquist acts for the state to her 


students of color and, likewise, for her students of color to the state. (p. 320) 


Thus, the values represented by White women and the legacies of Lady Bountiful as the 
“White-mother teacher in the service of empire” (Harper 2000, p. 132) have mitigated 


radical transformation in education. 


White women teachers have deployed diverse strategies to perpetuate relations 
of domination in educational spaces at the expense of students of colour. In addition to 
the strategies discussed above, such as colour-power evasiveness (Frankenberg, 
1993), Kim A. Case and Annette Hemmings (2005) identified a set of distancing 
strategies that White pre-service teachers use to avoid conflict with power 
configurations in a system that benefits them. These include social disassociation, 
colour blindness, and focusing on progress (“Racism is a thing of the past!”). Case and 
Hemmings argued that these tactics keep White pre-service teachers from full 
engagement with anti-racist curriculum. White women educators’ practice is 
characterized by the uncritical acceptance and reinforcement of the current Euro- 
Canadian colonial school system. The need to diversify the teaching force and to look 


for alternative teaching-training pedagogies is critical. 


Meiners (2007) explained that in Canada and the US, White women serve as 
colonizing forces by the state through the professions of teaching and later, social work 


(p. 86). Harper (2000) described the image of the Lady Bountiful as the teacher or 
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colonial governess who is tasked with the unique duty of bringing civilization to the 
“uncivilized” (p. 131). Not only do White women teachers embody the ideal of the “true 
woman," as discussed earlier, but they also axiomatically become benevolent saviors 
and protectors of a moral state with a will and a duty to protect the "unprivileged," which 
reflect conceptions of maternal work. In fact, teachers, often act and think of themselves 


as nurturers. 


Traditionally, White women educators express that they are motivated by a 
natural aptitude for caring and (uncritically) loving children (Galman, 2012; Schick 2000) 
In her book Wise and Foolish Virgins: White Women at Work in the Feminized World of 
Primary School Teaching, Sally Campbell Galman (2012) offered a comprehensive 
analysis of the cultural and gender expectations that motivate young White pre-service 
teachers to enter the field of education. Galman asserted that behind the 
overrepresentation of White women in the teaching force lies a narrative of “obedience 
to male authority, choosing motherhood and/or the caring professions over careerist 
orientation and removing themselves from the politicized sphere and intellectual 
visibility” (p. 30-31). Moreover, many of the pre-service teachers interviewed in 
Galman’s study understood their profession using narratives of love and self-sacrifice. A 
discourse of teaching that posits uncritical notions of caring for children reinforces racist 


ideas about White women “saving” children of colour through education. 


It has been argued that women bring their mother-selves to school, into their 
classrooms, and into their administrative positions (Collins, 1998). Jennifer Hauver 
James (2012) interrogated the connection between teaching and motherhood as both 


identities are grounded in notions of caring. In her study, six female teachers (five of 
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them White) working in a U.S. elementary school with a high influx of immigrants, 
(mostly Central American) unequivocally pointed to their responsibility towards their 
students’ emotional and moral development, especially in light of what they considered 
to be inadequate rearing or turbulent circumstances at home. For instance, Mary, a 
study participant, believed that many of her students needed a role model who could 


help them socialize in respectful ways: “For a lot of my students, | look at their 


circumstances and a lot of them are struggling to make friends. Some of them think it’s 
okay just to punch someone in the face because this is what they see at home” (p. 
169). 

The choice of White teachers to mother other people’s children is grounded in a 
narrative of immigrant mothers’ inadequate caring and mothering. Moreover, teachers’ 
uncritical adoption of narratives of inadequacy of immigrant mothers parallels colonial 
and modern policies employed to justify the separation of children from their families. 
Necessarily, the political and ideological dimensions of caring ought to be critically 
interrogated by White women educators for the benefit of the children they teach. 


Resorting to such missionary-like paternalistic pedagogies (Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 2008, 


p. 262) is not conducive towards educational transformation. 


The legacy of White Lady Bountiful and the foundations of teaching as a 
gendered and racialized contract configured to mask power relations are evident. 
Studies of White pre-service teachers demonstrate manifestations of the Lady Bountiful 
archetype (Galman, 2012; Case & Hemmings, 2005; Schick, 2000). Most often, primary 
teachers’ motives for their profession are rooted in a nurturing, maternal desire. For 
instance, going back to Galman (2012), who found that White women’s motives for 


becoming teachers are complex, yet embedded in a rhetoric of “natural aptitude” to care 
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for children. Resembling the Lady Bountiful archetype, a narrative that inherently 
connects teaching with caring and motherly desires justifies the prevalence of White 
women in education, as White women are considered to represent global motherhood. 
According to Roka Shome (2011), White heterosexual femininity works as a signifier of 
“homeliness”; global motherhood, she explains, is “powerfully imbricated in ideologies 
and forces of white patriarchal heterosexual nationalism” (p. 390). Shome’s analysis 
complicates the configuration of womanhood and motherhood within empire and the 


intricate connection between notions of womanhood, motherhood, and teaching. 


The White Lady Bountiful archetype, according to Harper (2000), was the 
embodiment of chastity and purity, the mediating agent between the subaltern and the 
colonial state. In White Women Getting Real About Race (2013), a diverse collection of 
first-person accounts exposes some White women’s experiences with race in K-12 
schools in the USA. Attempting to challenge “the security of silence” (p. 1), White 
women teachers describe honest experiences of challenging White privilege in the 
classroom. They deploy strategies that, Harper argues, do little to challenge White 
supremacy. For instance, Rachel Stephens, a White teacher from a small town in 
Michigan, recalls her eagerness to make a difference in the world. She describes having 
wanted “adventure” and being “fascinated” by programs that required working with low- 
income adults and children (Stephens, 2013, p. 58). Rachel was given an opportunity to 
participate in a teacher exchange program in Tanzania, where—after an emotional eye- 
opening experience—she learned her teaching practices were not meeting her 
“multicultural” classroom’s expectations. However, Rachel's reflection does little to 
dismantle the force of White supremacy and the way in which this informed her earlier 


desire for “adventure” or her “fascination” for disfranchised communities. 
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Similarly, Kat Griffith, a White teacher from Boston, recounts her experience 
teaching a heritage Spanish class for native speakers on an emergency license— 
without having a degree in Spanish or any teaching certification under her belt. She 


recalls feeling scared of her students: 


“Is this my being racist? Am | just a typical White woman afraid of some big 
Mexican kid simply because he is not acting cowed and humble? Why am | 
afraid of these guys, and | am not afraid of the White wrestlers and football 


players who also frequent the hall?” (Griffith, 2013, p. 73) 


As Kat is confronted by her racism, she cannot avoid the feeling of discomfort and guilt. 
Without an in-depth exploration of her fear or an account of the steps she took to 
overcome her feelings, Kat describes her success in creating opportunities for students 
to flourish outside the classroom, drawing from an uncritical use of power and privilege. 
Kat’s narrative echoes with representations of White Lady Bountiful in North American 
popular culture, wherein teachers play a messianic role (e.g., Dangerous Minds, 
Freedom Writers). Rachel’s narrative, on the other hand, demonstrates a problematic 
deficit approach to working with non-White students and visible evidence of the way 


“unknowing” supports White supremacy. 


Similarly, in “A classroom of Her Own, How New Teachers Develop Instructional, 
Professional, and Cultural Competence” (Cattani, 2002) the author present a set of 
essays based on observations of a group of young, White, middle class women 
navigating the teaching profession in the United States . In outlining the complex 
challenges posed by parents, Stephanie, a second-year teacher in an urban school 


shares: 
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This boy, Vincent, just s crews around all the time. And he’s really smart...And | 
was telling Vincent's dad this and he actually speaks Chinese and so a 
translator was talking and he was just, like, Oh yeah, Vincent is just like that at 
home, too. | don’t know what to do with him. And | just said, Well, it has got to 
stop...It is not okay for Vincent to be like that at home or at school. And so [the 
translator] tell Vincent's father that and he was, like, Well, | know. And | ask 
him, What is going to change? How are you going to change his behaviour? 
And he was, like, | don’t know. And | was just angry. And | just thought, Why 


did | drag [you] in here to talk to [Vincent] if you are not going to even help? 


(p.21). 


Similarly to Rachel’s narrative, Stephanie’s account echoes a deficit approach to 
working with non-White students and parents. Her lack of cultural competence 
(Ladson-Billings, 1994) and her lack of critical consciousness are reflected in her 
demeaning approach to Vincent's father and her inability to look beyond his 
seeming—but most certainly not real—lack of interest in Vincent's affairs. Accounts 
such as Kat’s, Rachel’s, Stephanie’s reflect the need to diversify the teaching force. 
Arguably, teachers of color tend to have more positive perceptions of students of 
color—both academically and behaviorally—than White teachers do (Beauboeuf- 
Lafontant, 2002; Sleeter, 2001; Ryan, Pollock, Antonelli, 2008), yet the staggering 


diversity gap among school teachers continues to prevail. 
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Lessons from Non-White teachers 


The need to trouble the teaching self as a culturally constructed gendered 
identity demands a careful examination of the teaching practices of non-White 
educators. Tamara Beauboeuf-Lafontant (2008) called for an analysis of the connection 
between Black women teacher’s pedagogy and an empowered female self; her 
research suggests Womanist stances among Black teachers who are committed to 
social justice account for positive pedagogical implications. For example, unlike White 
women teachers’ “aesthetic caring,” rooted in an inability and unwillingness to seek 
excellence (Ladson-Billings, 1994), Black women teachers demonstrate caring not in 
private but political terms (Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 2005)—caring as a form of activism. 
This form of caring—in critical and political terms—can translate into holding higher 
expectations of students of colour. Black women teaching practices shed light on the 
saliency of the cultural expectations of women and the societal evaluation (or 
devaluation) of mothers (Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 2005, p. 479). 

Looking at the nuanced, political and ideological dimensions of caring have been a 
persistent tenet for Latinx and Black pedagogical practices. Duncan-Andrade (2007), for 
instance, theorized carifo as an act of reciprocal, critical care, long before Valenzuela 
(1999) articulated notions of critical caring as “a moral ethic of [authentic caring] that 
nurtures and values relationships (p. 22). Latina teachers demonstrate carifo in their 
family-like orientation to children. Similarly, Black women teachers have admitted to 
defying administrative mandates in order to do what they felt was right for their students 


(Ladson-Billings, 1995). Black women teachers have also reflected on the intrinsic 
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connections between caring and social activism, whereby caring is both communal and 
political by definition: 

Accounts of Black women’s pedagogy suggest that many of these teachers 
embody a womanhood much at odds with the compliance expected of “good” 
women and teachers. For example, retrospective analyses of Black women 
working in segregated schools have described some as “transgressive” (hooks, 
1994) and “subversive” (Foster, 1995) educators, who operated as “tricksters” 
(Jeffries, 1994) and “quiet revolutionaries” (Wade-Gayles, 1993) in both their 
classrooms and communities.(Beauboeuf- Lafontant, 2005, p. 437) 

The value of these traits contrasts with aesthetic caring, which is often about the 
salvation of the person who is doing the caring and in turn can be condescending, 


racist, and grounded in deficit notions. 


While some White educators have reported a desire to “deconstruct the maternal” 
(Casey, 1990), Black Women teachers demonstrate a maternal approach to caring for 
children with reported positive outcomes for disfranchised children (Beauboeuf- 
Lafontant, 2008). The educational philosophies of Black women teachers approach the 
maternal in contrasting ways from White women educators. An alternative to the 
maternal apolitical caring, which is often upheld by White women teachers, is politicized 
mothering (Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 2008) as a form of authentic caring. In fact, exemplary 
African American women teachers, such as renowned educator Marva Collins, the 
founder of the Westside Preparatory School, have been known for choosing a maternal 


approach to teaching (Beauboeuf-Lafontant, 2008, p. 252), viewing this as a strength, 
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rather than a weakness. Thus, it is imperative that the radical contribution of Black 


women educators does not go unnoticed. 


Mothers as agents of resistance 

The marginalization and dehumanization that parents of colour experience as 
they enter school buildings is well documented (Delgado-Gaitan, 1991; Levine-Rasky 
2009; Cooper 2009; Rowley, Helaire, & Banerjee, 2010), from school staff's hostility and 
questioning to a wide range of racial microaggressions. Mothers of Colour are expected 
to assimilate to behavioural norms of docility and deference as they navigate school 
spaces, negotiate their engagements with educators and administrators, and participate 
in school activities (Cooper, 2009). The literature on parent-teacher relationships 
suggests that a good relationship with teachers is related to positive student outcomes 
(Colbert 1991; Minke, Sheridan, Kim, Ryoo, & Koziol, 2014). Rowley and colleagues 
(2010) further suggested that even if a mother’s own experience in school was negative, 
if she develops a positive relationship with her child’s teachers, she is likely to become 
as engaged and invested in her child’s education as parents who have had good 
personal experiences in school (p. 85). Even though studies highlight the centrality of 
mother-teacher relationships to children’s positive school experiences, they fall short of 
a racialized analysis. Mothers of Colour continue to experience barriers to attaining 


equal partnerships with educators. 


As mothers deploy a number of strategies to resist microaggressions and 
reframe their school engagement, teachers find ways to delegitimize their resistance. 
For instance, grounded in Critical Race Theory and Critical Whiteness Studies, Wilson 


and Yull’s (2016) Parent Mentor Project aims to facilitate parental engagement by 
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working in collaboration with parents, community members, school districts and building 
administrators, teachers, and social workers. Throughout the three-year duration of their 
study, the authors recognised that parents of colour who participated in their program 
learned that in order to be treated with respect and be taken seriously as an involved 
parent by the school system, they must perform specific types of parental involvement 
rooted in “white middle-class behavioral norms” (p. 187). Their Parent Mentor Project, 
however, challenged traditional means of parental engagement organized by the school 
by implementing culturally relevant and race-conscious parenting practices in 
classrooms with the help of parent mentors (mostly Black mothers). The Parent Mentor 
Project illustrates the urgency to advocate for increased maternal participation in school 


spaces without compromising non-White mothering practices. 


White middle-class parents, particularly mothers, are the beneficiaries of a 
parental-involvement model that upholds White, heteronormative, middle-class parents 
as the norm. Scholars such as Cooper (2009) and Durand (2010) have asserted that 
the conversation around parental involvement is significantly gendered, as much as it is 
raced. In fact, White mothers have successfully used their social and cultural capital to 
form strategic relationships with one another, to align themselves with the school, and to 
“work the system,” effecting exclusion of Mothers of Colour (Levine-Rasky, 2009). The 
extent to which White mothers and White women teachers benefit by engaging in 


mutually upholding their status quo is best addressed by Chaman and Bhopal (2013): 


In the field of education, the intersectionality of female, white, and middle- 
class social constructions dominate the ways in which parents are viewed as 


“good” or “bad” in the research literature and by educators; these social 
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constructions saddle women of color and poor white women who cannot 
adhere to these behaviors as uninvolved parents (Levine-Rasky 2011). 
Additionally, the intersection of white, gender, and middle-class further 
privileges white women because the majority of teachers are white middle- 
class women. These women see each other, teacher and parent, as 
extensions of themselves, both holding power in their separate positions, but 


willing to give each other the benefit of the doubt (p. 569). 


This two-way dynamic excludes Mothers of Colour, not only by means of their 
“aesthetic” and “visible presence” (Bailey-Fakhoury, 2017) but also with respect to their 


perceived school engagement. 


The urgency to reframe the biased discourse of parental involvement has been 
pointed out by scholars such as Cooper (2009), Baquedano-Lopez, Alexander, & 
Hernandez (2013), Levine-Rasky (2009), and others. It is imperative that we recognize 
the value of the community cultural wealth (Yosso, 2005) that Mothers of Colour bring to 
school spaces, which serve to trouble normative models of parent-involvement and in 
particular, mother-involvement. Yosso (2005) defined community cultural wealth as “an 
array of knowledge, skills, abilities and contacts possessed and utilized by Communities 
of Colour to survive and resist macro and micro-forms of oppression” (p. 77). An 
example relevant to this discussion is resistant capital, defined as “knowledges and 
skills fostered through oppositional behavior that challenges inequality” (p. 80). This 
includes, for example, Black mothers who teach their daughters to explicitly resist the 
devaluation of Blackness and belittling of Black women by asserting themselves as 


intelligent, beautiful, strong, and worthy of respect (Ward, 1996 as discussed in Yosso, 
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2005, p. 81), or Latina mothers who teach their daughters to valerse por si misma 
(value themselves and be self-reliant) within structures of inequality (Villenas & Moreno, 


2001 as discussed in Yosso, 2005, p. 81). 


Similarly, several scholars have identified a pattern among African American 
parents to either view school involvement as a critical step against discrimination, or to 
increase home involvement in an effort to protect their children from perceived 
discrimination (McKay et al., 2003 as discussed in Rowley et al. 2010). Likewise, ina 
study analysing 14 working-class African American mothers’ standpoints on school 
choice, Cooper (2003) found that mothers see schools as sites of cultural and political 
resistance (p. 110). These strategies exemplify parents’ deployment of resistance 
moves in an effort to protect their children, families, and communities. A large body of 
research has focused on parental involvement and the importance of strengthening ties 
between families and schools. However, what has been largely overlooked is the role 
mothers play within frameworks of parental involvement and in particular, their 
interactions with educators—from casual introductions and everyday interactions before 


or after school to curriculum nights and one-on-one parent-teacher interviews. 
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Chapter 3: Methodology 


Using Critical Autoethnography: Stories of desire 


Why collect narratives of pain? —we ask non-rhetorically, what 
knowledges does the academy deserve? Beyond narratives of 
pain, there may be language, experiences, and wisdoms better 

left alone by social science. 


- Eve Tuck, “R-Words: Refusing Research” 


Autoethnography is setting a scene, telling a story, weaving 
intricate connections among life and art, experience and theory, 
evocation and explanation . . . and then letting it go, hoping for 
readers who will bring the same careful attention to your words in 
the context of their own lives. 


- Holman Jones, “(M)othering loss: Telling adoption stories, 
telling performativity” 


Damage narratives are the only stories that get told about me, 
unless I’m the one that’s telling them. People have made their 
careers on telling stories of damage about me, about 
communities like mine. Damage is the only way that 
monsters and future ghosts are conjured. 


- Eve Tuck and C. Ree, “A Glossary of Haunting” 


Critical autoethnography is a qualitative research method that uses self-reflection 
and autobiographical writing to connect personal experiences to wider historical, 
cultural, political, and social meaning. Autoethnographers use personal narrative to 
reflect upon, analyze, and interpret within their broader sociocultural context. According 


to Adams (2017), critical autoethnographers: 


[A]s certain vital and often unforeseen connections between personal 
experiences and cultural experiences. ..[,] identify manifestations of power and 


privilege in everyday practices; discern social injustices and inequities; and 
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describe beliefs and practices that should—and should not—exist. Critical 
autoethnographies also offer strategies to curtail abuses of power and privilege; 
challenge social injustices and inequities; change dangerous beliefs and 
practices; improve living conditions; promote resistance and transformation; 
and determine how to get along better, together, in ways that recognize and 


celebrate difference. (p. 79) 


Thus, critical autoethnography allows researchers to connect the self with the social 
and the personal with the cultural, while also offering potentialities to challenge 


structures of power and domination. 


However, there is a dangerous aspect to engaging in social science research 
that can easily infiltrate autoethnography. | am referring to the danger of engaging in 
what Eve Tuck (2009, 2010) called damage-centred research. Tuck (2009) explained 
that academic research has been historically preoccupied with documenting the 
damage and pain of Indigenous, urban, and other disenfranchised communities. This is 
particularly manifest for Indigenous, Black, and Brown students taking on scholarship 
work; there seems to be no other path for us but the one of exploring, documenting, and 


theorizing our own pain: 


In research methods courses across the North American continent, the 
message the students otherwise receive is to study something, anything, to 
learn how to do research. But some objects of study are sexier, that is, more 
fetishized, thirsted after, and surer to garner an A or yield a publication. If you 
are going to do research, you had better find something that is worth saying, 


and pain and humiliation are worth saying. (Tuck & Yang, 2009, p. 813) 
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In response to this imperative, Tuck (2009, 2010) posited desire-centred research as an 
answer to analyses of pain and damage-focused narratives. Desire-centred research 
“does not deny the experience of tragedy, trauma and pain, but positions the knowing 
derived from such experiences as wise” (Tuck & Yang, 2014 p. 231). In doing so, 
desire-centred research offers autoethnography an opportunity to highlight existing 
mothering strategies and wisdom resulting from a historically injured experience of 


motherhood. 


Similarly, George Dei (2017) cautioned scholars about claims of objectivity, 
innocence, and neutrality when engaging in knowledge production (p. 4). This project is 
a motherly act camouflaged as personal endeavour, and—sometimes—vice versa. As a 
personal project, it is political and far from neutral. An honest motherly voice can elicit 
feelings of discomfort in its audience, mostly because motherhood is a complicated 
terrain, strictly regulated, and confined by rigid guidelines. Critical autoethnography 
allows me to examine my own maternal subjectivity as a displaced woman-mother living 
in Turtle Island, with Indigenous ancestry and roots in Tenochtitlan. In this process, my 
interest lies in the interactions that take place in school settings involving White women 


teachers and myself. 


According to Sleeter (2008), deconstructing the identity, personal history, and 
conceptual systems used to interpret these concepts opens a “pedagogy of possibility” 
(p. 116). In this project, | am preoccupied with the mapping of matrilineal heritage and 
reclaiming the “mother-lines,” as a means of subverting relations of domination that are 
rooted in a history of colonization. Like Kelly Zaytoun (2005), “In knowing my 


grandmother’s stories of struggles and survival | gain the strength to persevere” (p. 
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149). Thus, my intention with using autoethnography is to demystify the mother-line, to 
prioritize an epistemology and cosmology that is otherwise erased, and to visit familial 
places that were unmapped but manifested nonetheless; doing so will facilitate a 


dissecting of my own maternal subjectivity. 


Pitts (2016) explained that in auto-historia-teoria, Anzaldua provides a method to 
“theorize collaboratively with others via one’s articulation of the embodied experiences 
of one’s own life” (p. 358). By drawing from my own story, | complicate relationships 
between White women educators and Mothers of Colour from my subjectivity—yet in 
the process, | hope to reflect a mutuality that can speak to others. Jones (1997) reflect 


on the collective potentiality of a single story that autoethnography offers: 


Autoethnography is setting a scene, telling a story, weaving intricate 
connections among life and art, experience and theory evocation and 
explanation . . . and then letting it go, hoping for readers who will bring the 


same careful attention to your words in the context of their own lives. (p. 208) 


Can the telling of individual stories echo collective experiences? If our struggles do not 
happen in isolation, our resistance ought to be a collective weaving as well. Ultimately, 
my goal is to elevate Indigenous maternal resilience, using the positionalities of White 
women teachers as instruments to tell stories of resistance and offer possibilities for 


educational transformation. 


Inventory of maternal self: Autohistoria-teoria 


Using primary methods of presentation (autohistoria) rather than 
secondary methods (interpreting other people’s conceptions), | reflect 
on the psychological / mythological aspects of my own expression. | 
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scrutinize my wounds, touch the scars, map the nature of my 
conflicts, croon to las musas (the muses) that | coax to inspire me, 
crawl into the shapes the shadow takes, and try to speak with them. 


- Gloria Anzaldua, “Light in the Dark/Luz en lo Oscuro” 


There’s something epistemological about storytelling. It’s the way we 
know each other, the way we know ourselves. The way we know the 
world. It’s also the way we don’t know: the way the world is kept 
from us, the way we’re kept from knowledge about ourselves, the 
way we're kept from understanding other people. 


- Andrea Barrett, “Writer's Chronicle” 


Earlier, | mentioned the need to dissect what | call the Woman-Mother-Teacher 
triad in an effort to understand its operational mechanisms. Throughout this analysis, | 
have explored the interconnectedness between the dimensions of this triad. In school 
classrooms, White women play a critical role in dismantling White hegemony; their 
complicity or subversion should not go unexamined. By exploring how White 
womanhood was configured within the empire in relation to both Black and Indigenous 
womanhood or the lack of it, | introduced the first dimension of the Woman-Mother- 
Teacher triad. As imperial gender desires and ideas of what constitutes femininity and 
womanhood are intimately embedded in ideas of motherhood, | argued that motherhood 
too is a status only granted to White women. Lastly, by revisiting the literature on the 
connection between teaching and mothering, | posited that the trope of “Lady Bountiful” 


continues to be operational in the Euro-Canadian school system. 


In this section, | use critical autoethnography to illustrate the process through 
which the White Woman-Mother-Teacher imposes a worldview on the Mother of Colour 


and wields institutional power to devalue her knowledge and construct her as 
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incompetent. This section encompasses the telling of two stories, weaved as they are 
voiced by bridging the past with the present. These narratives illustrate the mechanisms 
through which racism and patriarchy shape the meaning of motherhood in distinctive 
contexts. Mapping the maternal stories of my experience, | reflect on what happens in 
the present. By looking at my mother-line through my school-mother subjectivity, | offer 
a distinct mother voice to a conversation where mothers are often at the margins. My 
stories seek to complicate the mother-teacher paradigm through the lens of an injured 


mother. 


The telling of these stories was conducive to a re-creation of self through the 
writing process. Anzaldua (2005) called the impulse to re-create oneself through the 
process of writing the “Coyolxauhqui imperative”: “A struggle to reconstruct oneself and 
heal the sustos resulting from woundings, traumas, racism, and other acts of violation 
que hechan pedazos nuestras almas, split us, scatter our energies, and haunt us.” (p. 
1). Coyolxauhqui represents the Moon goddess in Aztec culture. She was the daughter 
of Coatlicue, the Earth goddess. Coyolxauhqui is a female mythical representation, a 
woman who is decapitated and dismembered by Huitzilopochtli (the war god) and 
whose body parts are split and scattered in all directions. For Anzaldua, the warrior 
goddess Coyolxauhqui is the symbol for reconstruction and reframing, one that allows 
for putting the pieces together in a new way. The re-telling of stories and the writing of 
maternal narratives allows me to put my pieces together. As a diasporic subject, | look 
at my ancestral maternal injuries and collect scattered parts of my body to start anew. | 
draw from this process to understand the operational effects of the Woman-Mother- 


Teacher and to trouble mother-teacher relations. Thus, in my interactions with the 
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Woman-Mother-Teacher triad, | am given a platform to trouble her oppressive forces 


and an opportunity to challenge the replication of colonial relations. 


As | write from a desire-centred perspective (Tuck, 2009, 2010), the exploration 
of personal experiences of pain must be second to the wisdom derived from these 
incidents. The challenge is one of vulnerability, and | realize that some parts of my 
maternal stories need to be kept and protected—I am only telling you some things, and 


everything else is mine. 


Maternal stories - A story of no-stories: Arturo and Abacoud 

Stories that never happened are also part of my story. | need to tell you about my 
no-stories before delving into stories of my ancestras. Everything | don’t know about 
Arturo and Abacoud is much more significant that what | do know. Arturo is my paternal 
biological grandfather. | met him once when | was a child and have a vague recollection 
of our one and only encounter. | only know scarce pieces of information about him and 
his past. He abandoned my paternal grandmother and their four children when my 
father, the eldest, was only eight years old. The story goes that Arturo never liked my 
father, my grandmother confessed so not long ago. He never liked him because he was 
muy moreno (too brown) and—unlike his light-skinned siblings—my father’s Indigenous 
traits manifested exquisitely. My grandmother earned her living as a butcher and a 
street vendor while Arturo cheated on her multiple times before abandoning her and 
their children for good. He had more than fifteen children with more than three women. 
Abacoud was my maternal biological grandfather. We never met. He knew about my 
mother’s existence, but never attempted to make contact. He passed away the summer 


of 2016, leaving behind two daughters in their mid-thirties. He left my mom behind long 
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before that, when he decided after her birth that her existence was not worthy of his 
paternal love and presence. Occasionally, | stalk his daughters on social media. When 
Abacoud died, they posted a touching message depicting a true father-daughter bond. 
He was capable of loving and he was loved. What does that mean to me? The story 
about my biological abuelos is that there are no stories to tell, no memories to cherish, 


no tradition to reclaim. 


Learning Mother’s Magic: The making of garapifiados® 


In telling you all of this in this way, | am resigning myself and 
you to the idea that parts of my telling are confounding. | care 
about you understanding, but | care more about concealing 
parts of myself from you. | don’t trust you very much. You are 
not always aware of how you can be dangerous to me, and 
this makes me dangerous to you. | am using my arm to 
determine the length of the gaze. 


- Tuck and Ree, “A Glossary of Haunting” 


kk 


Ana Maria, Abuelita®: Cuantos garapinados hiciste con tus 
manos hoy? Tus nietos los comen y prueban tu dulzura. 
Hablales, te estan escuchando. 


xk 


Born during the last decade of the Mexican Revolution, my abuelita Ana Maria 


lived a short and painful life. Before giving birth to my mother while lying on a petate'® 


: Garapifiados are sugar-coated nuts. Packed and sold in urban areas, bus stops, and traffic lights, garapifiados are a 
traditional Mexican snack but are also found in other parts of Latin America. 


7 Term of endearment derived from abuela (grandmother). 


104 bedroll used in Central America and Mexico. Its name comes from the Nahuatl word petlatl. The petate is 
woven from the fibers of the Palm of petate (Leucothrinax morrisii). 
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on the kitchen floor, she was condemned and punished by her parents for having 
children out of wedlock; to make matters worst, her children did not share the same 
biological father. Her first son, Reynaldo, was born in Northern Mexico, where they lived 
for a short period of time. The abuse experienced at the hands of her violent and heavy- 
drinker partner was something she could no longer bear. Uncle Reynaldo was only one 
year old when she left her partner, perhaps in an effort to protect baby Reynaldo. What 
was there aside from the physical and psychological abuse that Ana Maria 
experienced? | will never know, but what | do know is that—unlike her sister Natalia, 
who lived her entire life with a violent partner who abused her and her children—my 
abuelita chose single motherhood over an oppressive and violent husband. Perhaps the 
fact that her own father, my great-grandfather, was a drinker and a womanizer who had 
another family instilled in her a keen sense of awareness and desire for better family 


circumstances. 


On March 10, 1971, five days after my mother turned eleven, her mother, my 
abuelita Ana Maria, left this world. At 34, | have already lived one more year than she 
did. Ana Maria collapsed on her way home, after a long day of garapinado making and 
candy-wrapping at the home-factory where she worked. Pedestrians on the street 
gathered around and assisted my young mother, who was paralyzed by the incident. 
Later that night, Ana Maria’s mom, my great-grandmother, was warming up her 
daughter’s special sodium-free meal. Little did they know, Ana Maria would not eat a 
meal that night. She was hot and sat on the concrete kitchen floor to cool off; my young 
mother followed her every move that night. A few minutes later, her heart stopped. The 
same kitchen floor where she had given life just eleven years and five days prior 


became her death bed. Perhaps she chose that spot to go quietly in her daughter’s 
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arms. At the same spot where the two met, they said goodbye. On the day of her 
funeral, four rental buses were needed to transport all who attended. | believe Ana 
Maria knew she was going to die; some of her actions indicated a kind of awareness, a 
knowledge of sorts, a prophecy about the future—she knew. Motherless children who 
become mothers themselves inhabit unique liminal spaces; they are debilitated by the 
absence of a mother figure yet empowered by a desire to fulfil the gap left by the lack of 
a mother. Motherless mothers with their eternal grief also have the ability to hyper- 


mother. My mother never recovered from her loss and neither have I. 


Since my mother’s biological father never acknowledged her existence, despite 
living a couple of blocks away from the home she shared with her maternal abuelos,"' 
the passing of her mother made her an orphan. Two years later, her abuelita too died. 
The constant infidelities of my great-grandmother’s husband and the early passing of 
her daughter weakened her spirit. My mother’s abuelito'2 went back to Guanajuato, from 
which he originated, and where he found a new partner just four months later. My uncle 
Reynaldo said that as soon as his mamagrande died, his papa (although he wasn't his 
father, my uncle referred to his grandfather as papa) “shaved and found a new 
girlfriend.” My mother refused to go with him and stayed in Mexico City with her 
madrina."? Pain, turmoil, and instability forced my young mother to drop out of 


elementary school shortly after her mother’s death. 


M Grandparents. 
“ Term of endearment derived from abuelo (grandfather). 


» Godmother. 
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KKKK 


My son’s first day of elementary school is finally here. | will not let him choose an 
outfit, not today. His shoes are brand new and he had his hair cut just two days ago. | 
decide to wear an outfit that makes me look professional enough and | wear shoes that 
make a clicking sound as | walk—this sound makes me feel like a Persian mother, 
rushing through the streets of Tehran in a classic Iranian film. | am holding my son’s 
hand tight as we walk; he is talking, but | can’t hear anything. | am thinking about the 
time | walked to school with my own mother. The main difference is that my school was 
set in a working-class neighbourhood in Mexico City and my mother never wore 
professional attire when | was a child, nor could she imagine being a Persian movie 
star, because unlike me, she had never watched an Iranian film. Yet, perhaps both my 
mother and | shared a desire to hold our children’s hand this tight for the rest of our 


lives—but we both knew it was time to let go. 


Parents know one another; they greet each other with enthusiasm as they share 
the highlights of their busy summer. It seems that everyone had a busy summer! Did 
we? For a moment, | believe that if | can’t greet anyone with such enthusiasm, it is 
because we recently moved into the neighbourhood; but soon | understand that | will 
never hold membership in this mothers’ club. Well, quite frankly, | am not interested. We 
find my son’s teacher and proceed to introduce ourselves: “Good morning, Madame 
Constantin? Nice to meet you! My name is Marycarmen and this is Malyck; | believe he 
is in your class.” | smile and give Madame Constantin a strong handshake, making eye 
contact. “Bonjour! Marie...car...man?” she says. “It’s Mary-carmen, Marycarmen and 


this is Malyck.” | am so tired of this; | divert her attention from this long name of mine to 
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Malyck’s. | try to make small talk as we wait for other kids to arrive. This small-talk thing, 
| was never good at! Madame Constantin is not making much eye contact (even though 
she tries); she seems unfocused, glancing over my face as if looking for a missing part. 
What is she looking for? As another mother with her child greets Constantin, | step back 
to say goodbye to my son: “Nos vemos al ratito mi amor, sea buen chico y diviertase. 
La mamito lo ama mucho. Tenga buen dia” [See you later my love, be a good boy and 


have a good time. Your mommy loves you very much. Have a good day]. 


As my son and | embrace, a conversation flows naturally in the background: 
mother and teacher in unison. Of course, that mother is not me. Had they met before? 
As | walk to my vehicle, ready to rush to work, | listen again to the clicking sound my 
shoes make with every step | take, this time faster. As soon as | get into my vehicle, | 
start weeping. Why am | wearing these shoes again? What exactly am | feeling? | know 


| will find out, but | need time. Tomorrow will be another day. 


KKKK 


The National Mexican Census of 1930 reveals that Hermenegilda Ortiz Calderon, 
my great-grandmother, was illiterate. When the census was conducted, she had two 
children: Natalia and Maria Jesus. Infant mortality during the early 1900s was prevalent 
in Mexico, even more so while the Mexican Revolution was unfolding. Maria Jesus must 
have died as a child, since my mother never heard of him. Originally from El Timbinal, a 
small town in Yuriria, Guanajuato, the land of the Indigenous Purepecha and the 
Chichimecas Guarame, my great-grandmother was a rigid motherly figure to my mother. 
Mamagrande, as she called her, was a strict disciplinarian, whose mothering was 


engrained within traditional Euro-Christian values but grounded in an Indigenous 
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matriarchal tradition. My mother recalls that she wasn’t allowed to put her head up while 
walking on the street with mamagrande: “Agache la cabeza nifal! Que se le perdio?” 
[Put your head down girl! Have you lost something?]. Being modesta—dignified and 
modest—was part of being a good girl, and being a good woman was imperative for my 


great-grandmother. 


My mother’s spirit was injured eternally when her mother died. She and her 
young mother co-slept from infancy to until the day of her passing. My mother knew her 
mother’s spirit would visit from time to time, but she was too scared to host my 
grandmother. Ana Maria was a loving mother—too loving perhaps. Her tender love has 
lingered around for generations; | feel her presence and | am sure my children will too, 
one day when they are ready. Sweet and tender was the love of my young abuelita Ana 
Maria. In a patriarchal culture, Ana Maria defied societal norms by having two children 
out of wedlock. She resisted the imposition of an abusive partner and defied the 
institution of family and motherhood, all in an effort to protect her child from an abusive 
father. The stigma carried by out-of-wedlock childbirth was heavy during the late 1950s, 
yet Ana Maria’s courage challenged maternal expectations that were rooted in 


heteropatriarchal notions of family. | feel her spirit guides and protects us. 


At 17 years old, my mother finished elementary school; she completed 
secondary school courses when she was in her thirties and finally earned her high 
school diploma in 2012, at age 52. As an orphan child, my mother never had a home. 
She became an uninvited guest, a burden child, displaced and meandering from home 
to home. While in the care of others, she was made to feel as if her existence was 


something she had to pay for, and in many ways, she did. A guest is someone who is 
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invited to visit the home of or take part in a function organized by another. In many 
ways, my mother is a perennial guest. Some stories should remain part of the spoken 


world. The story of my mother’s youth and what she went through is one of them. 


RKKK 


It is curriculum night, and Malyck is about to start grade two in his school’s 
French Immersion program. Our school is located in a predominantly White, middle- 
class neighbourhood in the city of Toronto. The mothers’ club to which | clearly have no 
membership, takes up so much space—but luckily, it is 6:00 o’clock and we are ready to 
start the evening’s program. For a moment, | become my mother, an uninvited guest—| 
look around and feel unwelcomed. Is this how my mother felt when she lived with her 
madrina? | have heard great things about Madame Bouche. “If someone cares about 
students, that’s Bouche,” | overheard a parent say. She is wearing a nice floral dress, a 
matching sweater, and flats; her blond hair is long and straight. As she is setting up, 
parents continue to arrive. Bouche knows she is being observed and not just by me— 
although | try to be discreet. Her performance is spectacular; a graceful smile 
illuminates the room as she invites parents—mostly mothers—to join: “Thank you all for 


coming. Welcome to Room 27. This is French Immersion grade 1/2.” 


After the session is done, | approach her to thank her and demonstrate my 
understanding of the protocol: “The classroom looks great! It’s nice and bright. Malyck is 
excited to share space with the grade ones! Is this the only split class?” As | converse 
with Bouche, | try to consciously display my investment in my child’s education, in an 


effort—of course—to protect him. | explain to her that he is a child with exceptionalities, 
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a Super-reader, and that sometimes he is challenged by fine motor skill activities. She 
tries hard to focus on making eye contact with me, but my heavy Spanish accent must 
be distracting. | sense tension, an energy that feels heavy. Puzzled, Bouche executes 
her self-regulating skills effectively; she wants to look as casual as she does when 
speaking with the nice White mother before me, but she can’t. Bouche tells me she 
“knows all about it,” her son is gifted as well and an avid reader too. She also has had 
many children like mine in the past, she says. Then, my abuelita whispers: “No.” “No, 
you haven't,” | want to say. But | can't. | listen to her monologue about her gifted avid 
reader at home, but | know she is not listening to me and my awareness tells me to 


remain vigilant. 


KKKK 


How does a bereaved daughter adapt to her mother’s death? In the time spent 
with her children, Ana Maria showered them with nurturing love, as if she knew she 
wouldn’t have much time left to give it all. My mother and my grandmother shared a 
bond, perhaps of complicity and solidarity in the midst of patriarchy. Saturdays were pay 
day, and she was also allowed to bring her child to work. On their way home, Ana Maria 
would always buy my mother a quesadilla from the street vendors. Perhaps the rigidity 
of her own mother made Ana Maria tender and overprotective. She used to whisper a 


song to my mother called La nina esta triste [The girl is sad]: 


La nina triste [The girl is sad 

é Qué tiene la niha? What is wrong with her? 
é Qué puedo yo hacer? What can | do? 

Para que sonria To make her laugh 

No puedo reirme | cannot laugh 

Me dijo la nina said the girl to me 


Mi amor a muerto My love has died 
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Y a muerto mi vida And so has my life] 
The song describes the sorrows of a little girl who is sad due to the death of the person 
she loves the most. My abuelita Ana Maria knew she was leaving soon. As a single 
mother, she must have struggled to make ends meet and care for her children. Yet, her 
nurturing love was commensurate, perhaps, with the future she projected for her little 
daughter: a future without her. Did she know her daughter would become /a nina triste— 


a motherless daughter? 


Despite being a motherless mother, my mother was and is a maternal role model 
for me. As a child, | was overprotected and as an adult, | continue to be cared for in 
ways that mirror much of my childhood experiences. | am constantly looked after by my 
mother and | continue to feel protected by her, despite her being far away and in spite of 
my age. When | am home and sick, | am cared for as if | were a child. The last time my 
mother took me to a doctor was during a visit home, a couple of years ago, when | fell 
sick while pregnant. She has flown to Canada to care for me during puerperium both 
times | have given birth. She prepared special broths and afoles'* to increase my milk 
supply. She cared for my infant so that | could sleep, despite being sleep deprived 
herself. When | am sad, she comes to my aid. When | am financially challenged, she 
has shared her wealth generously. When | am confused, she listens attentively and 


gently offers advice. She mothers my children in ways that mirror the love of her 





ood Atole, from the Nahuatl word atolli, also known as atol and atol de elote, is a traditional hot corn and masa (corn 
flour) based beverage of Mesoamerican origin. 
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mamagrande and the pampering of her mother—perhaps a response to her own 


longing to be mothered. 


KKKK 


Every parent-teacher interview | have had has enlightened my understanding of 
what are deemed important values and abilities in the classroom. | have been told that 
my son is not sufficiently independent because he is unable to tie his shoelaces, 
sometimes he needs help dressing, and his cubicle is too messy. Also, more than one 
teacher has complained about my child’s rebelliousness. This time, Madame Richelieu 
has requested to meet with me to discuss Malyck’s defiant behaviour and poor 
independence habits in the classroom. She greets me and thanks me for coming. 
Madame Richelieu says, “Lately, | have noticed that Malyck is quite defiant. | am 
wondering if other teachers have told you the same or if you have seen similar 
behaviour at home?” | ask Richelieu what exactly she means by defiant. “Can you 
provide an example to help me understand?” “Uhm...Well, so, for example, he is 
constantly challenging me when | separate him from his friend Elizabeth. He has been 


questioning some of the group activities the children have to do,” she says. 


| explain to Richelieu that Elizabeth is the only child who demonstrated empathy 
when my boy was teased a few months ago and thus he feels safe around her. A 
pouting Richelieu acts as if she wasn’t aware of the bullying. | have seen this 
expression before; it is a fake gloomy look and feels condescending. | remind her that 
my child, like most children with exceptionalities, needs to understand the rationale 
behind everyday chores and activities. | explain that at home Malyck isn’t defiant, but 


sometimes he does question me and his dad if he thinks something is not logical or fair. 
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He wants to understand why things happen, how decisions are made, and we applaud 
that. Richelieu exclaims as she interrupts, “Oh yes, of course! Definitely, | mean, | 
encourage the kids to be critical thinkers!” The Woman-Mother-Teacher persona that 
Richelieu inhabits flourishes. She proceeds to utilize educational jargon to highlight her 
exceptional pedagogical practices in the classroom, which she also uses in her role as a 
mother of two daughters, who just happen to be critical thinkers as well, and who love to 


interrogate “social injustices,” according to her. 


She proceeds: “Malyck needs to become more independent. He has a hard time 
dressing up to go on recess and during pool time...” As Richelieu talks, | am transported 
into a collage of past experiences but not just mine. Aunts, mothers, comadres, and 
abuelitas hold a child’s sweater or jacket in their arm while the kids play. | picture my 
mom holding my sweater while | run with my cousins in the park. | remember my friend 
Luisa—who works three cleaning jobs, volunteers at different grassroots organizations, 
and co-chairs her children’s school parent council, all while fighting to secure her 
precarious immigration status—holding her daughter’s jacket while she played with my 
son in the playground. | imagine my abuelita holding my mom’s sweater while she 
played in the mud of their unpaved street. And then, | recall the time my White 
neighbour said to her daughter: “It’s your jacket; you brought it, you carry it!” | think 


about notions of independence. 


Who dictates what are valuable self-help skills for children? Who sets the bar of 
adequate child dependency? Madame Richelieu brings me back: “Il encourage you to 
work with Malyck on becoming more autonomous; perhaps you can practice tying his 


shoelaces with him at home? He needs to be able to get ready to go out on his own.” | 
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have been listening, but | don’t think she has. | am happy to hold my child’s sweater 
while he plays and runs. | will hold my children’s sweater in my arm, where they can see 


it. ll have it handy, ready for them, for when it gets cold and they need it. 


KKKK 
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Chapter 4: Analysis 
| have weaved together narratives | inhabit, in my past and present. | established 
a link between events that happened in my mother’s working-class barrio in Mexico and 
my middle-class White neighbourhood in Toronto. What are the links between these 
events and why did | want to tell these stories and not others? | hope this analysis will 
shed light on the rationale behind my inclinations. As Bhattacharya and Keating (2018) 


contended: 


More than writing self into existence, a move made by many minoritized 
scholars, autohistoria-teoria represents a hybridized space of creativity and 
bridge building, in which we use our life stories to develop deep critical, 
spiritual, and analytical insights, to boldly theorize experiences and insights 


against the broader landscape of specific sociocultural discourses. (p. 345) 


My hope is that in mapping my ancestras,'§ | create healing potentialities while also 
theorizing from my own diasporic subjectivity in ways that may speak to others and 
promote educational transformation. Drawing from my story, this analysis aims to 
complicate maternal subjectivities inhabiting school spaces and are in tension with 
White women educators. My intention is to illuminate the operational oppressive forces 
articulated by White women teachers, perhaps unintentionally, when faced with brown 
bodies like mine. While doing so, | ground my voice in the stories of my mothers, 


because | agree with Kelly Zaytoun that “in knowing my grandmother's stories of 


15 Female ancestors. 
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struggles and survival | gain the strength to persevere” (2005, p. 149), but | also believe 
their stories illuminate my positionality and perhaps allow the reader to understand what 
informs my worldview. Historically, the Woman-Mother-Teacher’s identity has been 
uncontestable; each dimension reinforces the other. However, my experience 
contesting school spaces and mother-teacher interactions offers a glimpse into the 


various forms of resistance deployed by Mothers of Colour. 


An analysis of machismo and its operational ways during the early 1900s is 
beyond the scope of this paper. However, the link between machismo and the Spaniard 
conquest in Mexico and Latin America is well documented and of utmost significance to 
my analysis. In his critique of the cultural stereotypes of machismo that have operated 
within Western imperialism, Rafael R. Ramirez (1999) defines machismo as 
characterized by men who are “aggressive, oppressive, narcissistic, insecure, loud- 
mouthed, womanizers, massive drinkers, persons who have uncontrollable sexual 
prowess’ (p. 7). For instance, castration and evisceration were common tactics utilized 
by the Spaniards to emasculate and subjugate Indigenous men (Hardin, 2002). 
Research suggest that “Catholic repression and punishment led to a need for visual 
signs of heterosexuality” (p. 7). The defining influence that machismo has on families 
and mothering in particular is evident and staggering. It’s not surprising that both my 
biological grandfathers and my great-grandfathers were womanizers and heavy 
drinkers. Both Hermenegilda and Ana Maria suffered at the hands of their partners and 
their machismo. When my abuelita Ana Maria left her abusive partner, she had to face 
severe social repercussions. | imagine them both, like Coyolxauhqui, putting their 
dismembered bodies back together to start anew every time their partner abused, lied, 


or betrayed them. 
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In an earlier chapter of this thesis, | contended that the Woman-Mother-Teacher 
wields her power to devalue Mothers of Colour through deficit notions. As discussed 
above, White motherhood continues to be held as the ideal of motherhood. By mapping 
my mother-line, my intention was not only to mystify my mothering but also to 
complicate notions of motherhood, particularly as these unfold in school spaces. The 
mothers before me suffered poverty and the aftermath of a culture of machismo that our 
communities inherited from colonialism and the Spaniard invasion. For the mothers 
before me, mothering was informed by Euro-Christian values in tension with Indigenous 
matrilineal traditions. Notions of shame rooted in Christianity and guilt for defying 
societal patriarchal norms were exacerbated by poverty. The feeling of homelessness 
that my orphan mother experienced was fundamental in my upbringing and manifests at 
times during my inhabiting of White spaces. However, my experience navigating my 
child’s school and negotiating with the Woman-Mother-Teacher might also reflect that of 
other Mothers of Colour, who perhaps also share maternal stories that were impacted 


by histories of colonialism. 


Reflecting national statistics, all of my son’s teachers have been White women. 
When needed, | have learned to “work the system” —to mimic White mothers’ ways. | 
leverage my privileges as a light-skinned, abled-bodied, cis woman. | speak English and 
| possess what people refer to as formal education, which grants me access to 
information and resources. Fine (1993) described ways in which the “common values” 
constructed by schools support the cultures of some families while systematically 
excluding others” (as cited in Lightfoot, 2004, p. 96). While individuality and 
independence are systematically measured, encouraged, and reinforced by teachers, 


notions of community and family interconnectedness are not valued with the same 
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rigidity. Thus, values often associated with communities that have been historically 
marginalized, such as honoring and respecting our elders and prioritizing community 


well-being over individuality, continue to be side-lined and deemed less-important. 


Elaborating on the struggle of racialized mothers for empowerment when the 
school system is controlled by one dominant group, Patricia Hill Collins asserts that 
while the experience of White children at school, “affirm their mothers’ middle-class 
values, culture, and authority, the educational experiences of African-American, 
Hispanic, Asian-American, and Native American children typically denigrate their 
mothers’ perspective” (1994, p. 55). Thus, when Madame Richelieu confronted me with 
respect to my child’s inability to dress independently in a timely manner, she was 
suggesting that by coddling my child at home | am sabotaging his independence. 
“Perhaps you can practice tying his shoelaces with him at home?” posits not only an 
innocent invitation to practice fine motor skills with my son—she assumes, obviously, 
that | haven't practiced these skills with him at home already and suggests that remedial 
work must be implemented because | am not doing enough. Echoing White women 
teachers’ reflections presented in an earlier chapter (Griffith, 2013; Cattani, 2003) 
Richelieu’s approach to my mothering reproduces, perhaps unintentionally, deficit 
notions whereby | am presumed to be a passive parent seeking expert advice and 


training. 


Educators who do not recognize the power they hold are likely to abuse it 
(Cooper, 2003, p. 104). During Curriculum Night, | became my displaced mother, an 
orphaned youth looking for home and acceptance. Madame Bouche’s gaze felt 


alienating, and reminded me | am not enough. She looked like the dolls my mother 
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could not afford; she resembled the mother in the infant formula advertisement. By 
sharing the story of her gifted child, she used her universal maternal experience to 
validate her teaching-self and legitimize her practice. She is a woman, an educator, and 
a mother too, and as she presented herself to me, each dimension of her triad identity 
was amplified. Moreover, Bouche’s aesthetic presence fits with things | learned as a 
child about women and about mothers—but that later | learned to be untrue. She 
wielded her power by means of her linguistic privilege and her universal maternal 
experience, which all of a sudden took all of the space, to diminish mine. Suddenly, | 
was forced into a place of vulnerability. As she tried to see me, she failed. | am not an 
extension of herself (Chaman & Bhopal, 2013) and | do not reflect her values. |ama 


wall, an alien, a monster. 


In school spaces, Mothers of Colour and particularly Black mothers are invested 


in an awareness of aesthetic presentation. Bailey-Fakhoury (2014) explained: 


Aesthetic presentation involves modulation of tone of voice as well as 
minimizing gestures, neutralizing facial expressions and selecting clothing 
symbolizing mothers’ middle-class position and professional occupation. 
Whether simply walking their daughter to the bus stop, dropping them off in 
the school carline, or walking them to the classroom door; conscientiously 
and consistently enacting aspects of aesthetic presence is important as 


mothers engage visible presence. (p. 161) 


In many ways, my previous engagements with the Woman-Mother-Teachers 
mirror Bailey-Fakhoury’s contention. Mothers of Colour weaken while actively 


modulating their aesthetic presence in order to be accepted, respected, and 
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validated. Meanwhile, oblivious to such complex methods and contentions, the 


Woman-Mother-Teacher triad’s oppressive presence is amplified in the process. 


At the intersection of race, gender, and class lies the privilege that White mothers 
enjoy because the majority of teachers are White middle-class women and as Chaman 
and Bhopal (2013) explained, teachers and mothers see each other as extensions of 
themselves. When | greet a White educator for the first time or during a casual before- 
school interaction, | am seen not as that extension but a barricade. My mothering and 
traditions are obfuscated by constant subtle disconfirmation. When Madame Richelieu 
questioned whether other teachers had told me “the same or if [I] have seen similar 
behaviour at home?”, she was implicitly conveying a message of deficit again. Covertly, 
Richelieu implied doubt in my not knowing of my son’s defiance; she wanted me to 
confirm that | was not aware of my child’s conduct. | confronted her expectations when | 
explained that Malyck is inquisitive and that | am aware of his eagerness to know. She 
was troubled, not only by my awareness but also by my celebration of his behaviour; 
thus, instead of coming to an agreement with me, she decided to centre her motherly 
experience in supposedly raising critical-thinking daughters with a keen interest in 
“social justice.” Similar to Bouche’s move, puzzled by my mothering and my investment 
in my child’s education, Richelieu resurfaced as an all-knowing mother and teacher, 


trumping my experience altogether. 


The aesthetic differential between the behaviour exhibited by White teachers 
when in dialogue with me vis-a-vis interactions with White mothers is evident. My 
interactions with teachers are loaded with tension, lack of trust, and mutual skepticism. 


In addition, the daily micro-level enactments of racialized insults that are often 
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unconsciously perpetrated by Women-Mother-Teachers in interactions with Black, 
Brown, and Indigenous mothers inflict significant psychic harm. My negotiations with 
White women educators reflect the mechanisms of power and privilege that occur and 


the impact they may have on other Mothers of Colour like myself. 


Conclusion and Broader Implications 


Future and Possibilities 


“From el barrio to Arecibo, jPa’lante'®! 

From Marble Hill to the ghost of Emmett Till, jPa’lante! 
To Juan, Miguel, Milagros, Manuel, jPa’lante! 
To all who came before, we say, jPa’lante! 

To my mother and my father, | say, jPa’lante! 
To Julia, and Sylvia, jPa’lante! 

To all who had to hide, | say, jPa’lante! 

To all who lost their pride, | say, jPa’lante! 

To all who had to survive, | say, jPa’lante! 

To my brothers, and my sisters, | say, jPa’lante! 
To all who came before, we say, jPa’lante!” 


-Alynda Segarra, “Pa’lante” 


As | analyze this research | wonder, are women teachers ready to critically 
question their complicity in an education system that has historically benefited them? Is 
it possible for White women educators to dismantle a system that continues to protect 
them at the expense of others? How can these subjects critically engage their 


Whiteness while in pre-service status and throughout their teaching careers? What do 





Ip Slang. A shortened version of "para adelante", a common phrase made up of the preposition para, often meaning 
"for," and adelante, an adverb meaning "forward”. 
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they need to know? Even more critically, who do they need to learn from? These are 
critical questions that | wish White women would tackle before pre-service candidates 
are out in the field. Based on this research | put forward four recommendations: 1)White 
women educators must bring Whiteness to consciousness, 2)Pre-service teachers 
should understand the historical roots of teaching and the subsequent structures they 
take on in their relationships with Mothers of Colour, 3) White women teachers must 
reconceptualise mother engagement and be vigilant of exclusionary behaviour that 
infiltrates their practice, and lastly 4)White pre-service teachers need to learn from 
Black, Indigenous, and other non-White pedagogies and teaching practices. These 
recommendations are particularly aimed at pre-service teachers who are about to 
engage with Mothers of Colour for understanding that a good parent-teacher 
relationship is beneficial to children’s academic success (Colbert 1991; Minke, 


Sheridan, Kim, Ryoo, & Koziol, 2014). 


First and foremost, White women educators must bring Whiteness to visibility. 
The socialization process renders Whiteness and White privilege invisible to Whites 
(Frankenberg, 1993), in becoming aware of their Whiteness and accepting this as a 
salient aspect of their identity as educators, White women take a critical first step to 
recognizing the way in which Whiteness informs their practice, inadvertently “otherizing” 
students, mothers, and other caregivers. Comprehensive anti-racist training should be 
mandatory for pre-service teachers and ongoing for practicing ones. White women 
teachers and pre-teacher candidates must understand how racism operates in our 
schools in order to identify how it is also sustained by well-meaning teachers in their 


every day practice. 
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The transforming impact of bringing Whiteness to consciousness may include 
challenging anti-Blackness, confronting White privilege and its operational powers, and 
challenging institutional racism in schools. When White women teachers bring 
Whiteness to consciousness, White motherhood can be brought to visibility as well. 
White women educators who are aware of the oppressive powers of White motherhood 
and the weaponizing potential of White womanhood, can work to dismantle these 
oppressive forces by de-centering their experiences and making room for other 
motherhoods to exist, thus establishing mother-teacher relationships that are not 


grounded in deficit notions of motherhood. 


Secondly, pre-service teachers ought to understand the historical roots of 
teaching and the subsequent structures they take on in their relationships with Mothers 
of Colour. Undoubtedly, a more diverse teaching force will radically change the playing 
field for students of colour and their ommunities. However, there needs to be a radical 
shift in teacher training programs to unpack the history of the teaching profession, 
critically analyze the connection between motherhood and teaching and look at the 
nuances of both identities as they intersect with Whiteness. White women teacher 
candidates ought to reflect on their own experiences mothering and being mothered. 
Erika Meiners (2002) speaks about the need to challenge White pre-service students’ 
natural desires to become teachers by calling for a teaching paradigm that “is not about 
liberation or emancipation; rather, complication and dissonance” (p. 92). Thus, by 
bringing awareness to the Lady Bountiful space pre-service candidates occupy, they 
can disrupt the hegemony of the White-Woman-Teacher too. Pre-service candidates 
should critically and truthfully analyze their multiple intersecting privileged identities and 


the way these render non-White mothers powerless. 
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Although it is imperative to understand the historical roots of the teaching 
profession, it is also equally important to disrupt the archetype of “teacher” that White 
women embody. For instance, recently in my son’s school, three male teachers were 
hired in one single academic year to teach a split grade 2/3 French immersion class. 
The first teacher, a Persian male, was fired due to constant complaints from parents 
who deemed his teaching “too traditional.” The second teacher, a White-passing male, 
was fired as a result of similar complaints. Finally, a third educator, a Black male, was 
hired two months before the school year ended. There were complaints about all three 
educators. It seems as if the school parents, who are mostly White, were troubled by 
teachers who were not White women. Parents’ comments reflected that the standards 


by which these educators were being measured were unfairly high. 


My third recommendations is for White women teachers must reconceptualise 
mother engagement and remain vigilant of exclusionary behaviour that infiltrates their 
practice. Here, | want to reflect on the possibilities that exist in the reconfiguration of 
mother-teacher relationships and the impact it could have on students, their families, 
and their communities. In the absence of these critical reflections, educators may 
inadvertently reproduce relations of power that marginalize immigrant parents, and in 
particular, Mothers of Colour. Dismantling dominant notions of motherhood will precede 
authentic mother-teacher relationships. Understanding the concrete historical relations 


between White women and Women of Colour is critical in this process. 


Earlier in this paper, | referred to the gap that exists between what is interrogated 
in academia and what happens in school classrooms. What would happen if teacher 


candidates reflected on their identity’s multiple intersections and how these can multiply 
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their oppressive potential? Can the Woman-Mother-Teacher triad see mothers and not 
just (m)others? Imagine this scenario: Carmina, an Afro-Latinx woman teacher, greets 
Rebeca, a White mother and her child on the first day of school. Rebeca will probably 
mispronounce Carmina’s name and then politely apologize. During conversations, 
negotiations, and interactions, Rebeca will never feel as if her mothering was being 
interrogated by Carmina. However, it is likely that Carmina’s classroom pedagogy and 
teaching methodology will be measured using White models of womanhood, 


motherhood, and teaching. 


George Dei’s (2017) pressing questions pertaining to educational futurities and 
the pushing out of schools of Black, Indigenous and other racialized youth are relevant 
here when he ponders, “[H]ow we can begin to break down hierarchical relations of 
power in schooling and begin asking new questions about what is possible, how, why, 
and when to promote educational excellence for all?” (p. 161). | believe mothers can 
contribute significantly to the unravelling of this query by actively contesting school 
spaces and having seats at the table, and educators ought to facilitate this process. The 
question is whether White women educators are willing to work in genuine collaboration 
with mothers and in full recognition of the mothers’ practice, knowledge (wherever this 
knowledge emanates from), and wisdom, whereby their power is not contested, and 
their experience is not trumped. The transformational potential of such relationships 


calls for continuous work. 


Dei (2017) further wondered “how counter-visioning schooling can be informed 
by the bodies of learners, their histories, identities, cultural memories and heritages” (p. 


161). Counter-visioning schooling also involves reimagining the role of Mothers of 
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Colour and the critical aspects of their involvement in schools. Not only are these 
mothers agents of change, but they engage in the political act of raising the future 
change makers. Their stories too can inform partnerships with educators and perhaps 
reframe parent engagement altogether. What would happen if South Asian mothers 
could walk freely in their shalwar kamiz and approach teachers with confidence? What 
would have been different for my young newly immigrant partner when his mother came 
to accompany him during high school registration? What if my wise, community-leader, 
knowledge keeper, Pakistani mother-in-law had not been rendered invisible? Why did 
she only come to his school once in three years? Maybe some mothers too are pushed 


out. 


My last reflection focuses on the critical aspect of dismantling the Woman- 
Mother-Teacher triad, which | believe ties to the ongoing learning from Black, 
Indigenous, and other non-White pedagogies and teaching practices. Non-White 
educators’ investments in Canadian schools are critical to the achievement of 
educational transformation. White women educators’ teaching can benefit greatly from 
learning non-dominant pedagogies and practices. Teachers can either maintain the 
status quo, or they can work in collaboration with communities that have been 
historically and systematically oppressed to transform the realities of the children they 
teach. 


Concluding Thoughts 


“The political is profoundly personal 


-Cherry Moraga, “Catching Fire” 
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White women educators can become a distinctive voice in speaking and 
leveraging their privilege to dismantle White supremacy. The parent-teacher 
partnership is considered one of the most important factors for a child’s educational 
success. Establishing positive relationships with non-White parents is a critical part of 
working towards building trust between schools and communities of colour. The last 
section of this paper seeks to look beyond the confines of academic work and into 
reimagining pedagogies and practices that promote educational transformation and 
bring social change. What would that look like? Let us, for a moment, focus on what is 
imaginable when it is us doing the conjuring. Our community cultural wealth (Yosso, 
2005) and its multiple contributions to educational spaces can radically shift existing 
models of parental involvement, as shown by projects such as the Parent Mentor 
Project (Wilson and Yull, 2016), and the long history of political care, organizing, activist 
and justice-seeking school engagement of African American mothers (Cooper, 2009) 
and Latina mothers (Velazquez, 2017). However, it seems to me that while Mothers of 
Colour continue to push back against ideologies and narratives that have historically 
harmed our children and communities, White women educators’ involvement in attaining 


educational justice is not parallel. 


This project allowed me to create a vision of liberation by reaffirming my past and 
understanding and honoring my present experiences in Euro-Canadian schools. My 
reflections seek to present an additional level of nuance to the complexity of teacher- 
mother relationships and its broader implications in education. Looking back at some of 
the negotiations and interactions with White women teachers, | have drawn from the 
strength, resilience, and wisdom of all my mothers to reclaim space as a Mother of 


Colour invested in my child’s education. In that process, | have sometimes been myself 
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unapologetically: a Mother of Colour with Indigenous heritage from a working-class 
background and an injured past. Other times, | have had to mold and—like other 
Mothers of Colour—! have had to “play the game” to gain visibility and be able to 


advocate for my son. 


My literature review draws from decolonial feminism and Womanism to illuminate 
the ways in which White feminism has tended to view oppression only through the lens 
of patriarchal domination, leaving Black, Indigenous, and Brown women in the margins. 
Nonetheless, Black, Indigenous, and Brown women have paved the way in the 
theorizing of the interlocking systems of oppression that have historically impacted not 
only women but also their communities. | use autoethnography, grounded in 
autohistoria-teoria, as a method of research to theorize from my own particular 
experience. The weaving of stories is aimed at reflecting both the machinations of the 
Woman-Mother-Teacher and the resistance she encounters. | choose to risk the 
personal because only through the affirmation of my own experience can | trouble and 


theorize colonial relations of domination as they appear in school spaces. 


My intention is to advance an understanding of mother-teacher relationships, as 
this is an aspect of parental engagement that is often overlooked. As Mohanty (1990) 
and later Cooper (2003) stressed, classrooms are sites of political resistance and both 
mothers and educators play critical roles in the hierarchical negotiations that occur. | 
assert the oppressive potential of the three-dimensional identity that White women 
educators occupy, calling this the Woman-Mother-Teacher triad. These identities were 
configured within empire and organically reinforce each other. White women educators 


are conditioned within a discourse of White supremacist heteropatriarchy to believe they 
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embody the template of ideal motherhood. In that process, the Woman-Mother-Teacher 
imposes a worldview on the Mother of Colour she engages with, devaluing her 
knowledge and constructing her as an incompetent parent as she instructs her on 
values rooted in White middle-class hegemony. My own interactions and negotiations 
with the Woman-Mother-Teacher illustrate the operational tactics used by this triad 


identity but also reflect some of the strategies of resistance | employ. 
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